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Bunker-Busting William Fowler 


One of the great photographs from World War Il showed this 3in mortar team of 

1st Airborne Division in action at Arnhem, September 1944. The men and their weapons 
came from the air. They fought hard, battle-tough German troops for eight days in an 
attempt to hold a vital bridge over the Rhine. Gruelling and intensive training enabled 
these airborne troops to withstand determined enemy attacks. In the next issue of WAR 
MONTHLY, John Weeks describes the development of airborne assault from its early days 
to the highly skilled paratrooper and his sophisticated equipment of today 


Glory waited on the beaches for the soldiers, but getting 
them there was a miracle of skill, guts and planning 
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right, but the problem was that any increase in crew 
‚comfort would | also increase the draught. This would give 
a longer and wetter wade ashore under enemy 
fire, That this was impossible was made only too clear at 
Dieppe where the LCT Mk III beached so far out that only 
a very few vehicles. managed to wade ashore. 

Asa sult of lessons learned at Dieppe the LCT Mk IV 
was produ d. Without this craft the Allies would, very 
probably, never have successfully invaded Europe. But 
the very ies that made her ideal for the Army led to 
her dislike. by the Navy. In order to carry the same load as 
her predecessors but on a shallower draught the beam was 
increased and her scantlings lightened. The twin propellers 
were small and turned very fast and—to ease production— 
both t turned i in the same direction. These factors all com- 
bined to make for difficult handling. Fortunately command 
of these craft was the preserve of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve (RNVR) and as an experienced salvage officer 
once told me: ‘The first thing | do when | get to a wreck 
is to send for a ship commanded by an RNVR; you can 
tell them to do anything you like and since they don't 
T realize that it's impossible they go right 


ahead and do it 

The most extraordinary thing about the LCT Mk IV was 
‘the ‘waggle’. The tank hold formed a girder with heavy 
weights | at either end: the superstructure and engines aft 
‚and the heavy winches and tank door forward. The rigidity 
aft. depended. on the strength of the girder. In the 
Mk IV it was pretty weak, When steaming into a head sea 
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A British dispatch-rider coming ashore on the Normandy 
beaches from an LCT, 24 June 1944. Note that the wartime 
censor has expunged a ship in the background and insignia 
from some of the soldiers’ shoulder-flashes. 

(5 June 1944. The cross-channel voyage begins. Men of 
13/18 Hussars and a Sherman Firefly aboard LCT 4/212. 
tLCTs carried troops and equipment to France long after 
D-day. Here, British Second Army trucks are disembarking 
onto the beaches on 24 June 1944. 


the forcastle waggled ; a ripple would start at the after end 
of the cat-walk and move forward until the whole thing 
was visibly vibrating. It was frightening for anyone un- 
familiar with ships, but quite terrifying for an experienced 
sailor. 

Of course, if the craft was driven too hard or too long 
into a head sea something had to give. That was the catwalk. 
Luckily there was a watertight bulkhead at the aft end of 
the tank hold which stretched across the whole breadth. 
and depth of the craft—luckily, because when the catwalk 
split the bows fell off. The RNVR were not worried about 
this. After all, they said, they still had a watertight bit of 
ship with engines, propellers and rudder. They just shored 
up the bulkhead and steamed home towing their bows 
behind them. But the Army used to get quite upset— 
probably because it was their end of the ship that fell off. 

The LCT flotillas started forming in the summer of 1942 
in the Clyde and its surrounding lochs and then assembled 
by squadrons in the winter of 1943. An LCT crew consisted 


of two officers and 12 men. Of these a nucleus of 10% was 
supposed to be regular Navy. But since the Fleet was not 
disposed to send us its best ratings we were stuck with 
‘birds’, whom we seldom saw as they were usually working 
off their latest spell of detention. We soon disposed of them 
officially as well and placed our reliance on RNVR officers 
and 'hostilities only’ ratings. We never regretted it, They 
came to us direct from training and were drafted straight 
to a craft as a member of a company. With only five working 
numbers on the upper deck everyone had to pull with two 
hands for the King. Anyone who kept one hand for himself 
was no good to us. 

My squadron for the D-Day landings was mainly British, 
but | also had an American flotilla under command. The 
difference between the Royal and United States Navies 
was a source of endless delight. The American flotilla 
officer—Willard Eyres—was one of the finest men | have 
ever met and his craft were the cleanest and best-disciplined 
in the squadron. The relations between the crews can be 
judged when | say that, at their own request, | always 
berthed an American and a British craft together, so that the 


British could enjoy the superior American rations and the 
Americans the British beer and spirits. Their craft were dry 
by Act of Congress. At sea, however, the national differences 
became only too apparent. One night, about 10 days after 
D-Day, | took a convoy of nine British and nine American 
LCTs to Gold beach. We were cruising at 9kts with myself 
leading the British column and Willard Eyres the American, 
a cable away to starboard. As we approached Piccadilly 
Circus—the point where all the swept channels converged— 
we sighted a convoy of large merchant ships right ahead 
and almost on top of us. Visibility was poor and there 
was no time to signal, so | altered course to starboard to 
avoid. To my horror | saw the convoy's escorting corvette 
just ahead, her light grey almost invisible in the fog, and 
had to go to starboard again. This put me straight through 
the American line and they must have had trouble of their 
own for, on either bow, | saw an American craft converging 
and it was obvious that the three of us were about to meet. 
| put my engines full astern and sounded 'U's' (maritime 
danger signals) on the foghorn. This could not have been 
heard for the Americans collided bow-to-bow and dis- 
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appeared into the darkness. | looked for survivors but found 
nothing and then, having completely lost my convoy in the 
confusion, resumed a solitary course for Arromanches. At 
dawn | searched the sea for my craft and, to my surprise, 
there were the Americans on my starboard beam. How they 
did it | will never know, but there they were, all nine of them, 
two showing signs of their recent collision, but all in 
perfect station on each other and on myself. There was not 
a single British LCT in sight. 

| reduced speed to allow the British craft to catch up, 
but after a while | increased again, The Americans and | 
arrived at Gold beach 30 minutes late. | need not have 
worried—every British craft was there, having arrived at 
exactly 0630 as ordered. Each captain had come separately 
using a route which he was convinced was better than mine 
having seized on the opportunity offered by the melee at 
Piccadilly Circus to branch off. One of them had shot 
down a Junkers 88 and another had a brush with some 
E-boats. This scrap had occurred 12 miles off any possible 
course to Gold beach and on the wrong side of a minefield ; 
the captain's excuse was compass error, but neither of us 


mentioned his brother in Coastal Forces, who knew all the 
E-boats' favorite stamping grounds. | gave them all a 
'rocket' when we got back and made them do an extra 
trip to Arromanches that afternoon, but | knew that it 
would not have much effect—thank God ! 

When we had finished training the Army and ourselves 
the craft were all badly in need of repairs, and facilities for 
docking them were virtually non-existent. However, our 
craft were flat-bottomed and meant to be beached so we 
beached them and did the job ourselves. The conditions in 
NE Scotland are bad, but we did all 50 craft in a fortnight 
without any outside assistance. 


VLCT Mk IVs ín line-ahead (April 1944). Everything went 
smoothly in squadron rehearsals for the invasion of France. 
But big problems arose when the sea became cluttered with 
warships steaming in different directions. 

<V Tanks wait to disembark while a Royal Engineers 
bulldozer clears debris from the beach—7 June 1944. 

VV An infantry battalion ('69') Bren-carrier of 5Oth Div. 
(sign 'TT') comes ashore on Gold Beach, 6 June 1944. 


The passage south was an adventure from the start. We 
sailed in two long columns of 25 craft each with myself in 
the lead. Even with the craft only 150 yards apart each 
column was still two miles long. Only a few had radio, 
and these only worked spasmodically. A north-easterly 
gale and fog did not help, but we made it slowly down the 
coast all the same. We left Harwich on the last leg early one 
afternoon and wound our way through the swept channels 
with strict orders to enter the Downs at 1900, as another 
convoy was due to follow us through at 1930. This suited 
us as we could navigate the difficult channel in daylight 
and then go through the Straits of Dover in the dark. 

Unfortunately, we met the other convoy coming out of 
the Thames. Its commander, having established that he 
was my senior, ordered me to stop engines and let him go 
first. This left me with two miles of unwieldy craft, half way 
through a turn, the darkness gathering and only shaded 
signal lamps handled by inexperienced young signallers 
to get them under way again for the entry into one of the 
trickiest channels around the British coast. We managed to 
get going in the end and were then treated to a unique 
night's entertainment. The senior officer's convoy got a 
hammering. 

A German air-raid returning from the London area had 
the first go, which must have exposed him to a wandering 
E-boat. This took a crack at him as he rounded the South 
Foreland. Then the long-range guns from Boulogne 
joined in and as he passed out of their range the E-boats 
had another go. Finally, some mine-layers laid a minefield 
in his path, but luckily they were seen and the convoy 
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A An LCT Mk IV of the type commanded by the author. There 
were 837 load-carrying LCTs in the D-day landings, about 
one-sixth of all naval vessels employed. 

Y LCT Mk IV. Displacement varied between 200 and 586 
tons; Cdr. Miller's weighed 300 tons. Armament two 20mm 
Oerlikons; Complement 72 (two officers, 10 men); Top 
speed 70 knots. RN LCT war losses totalled 134. 

> The vital foothold in Nazi Europe—British troops on 
Sword Beach as the tide recedes. 


turned back and anchored, just as the fog closed down and 
we arrived. | was worried that after their eventful night his 
gunners would glimpse my ungainly craft blundering past 
in the murk and shoot first and apologise later. However, 
we passed without incident and turned up just short of the 
minefield and into Newhaven right on time. 

That night of vicarious excitement was just what we 
needed, as after two years on the west coast of Scotland 
we had almost forgotten that there was an enemy and that 
when he fired men got hurt and ships sank unless you were 
awake and got in the first punch. 

There was an unreal quality about those days of waiting 
in April 1944. | have never seen so much blossom on the 
trees as there seemed to be as we sped through the Sussex 
lanes on our way to and from conferences at Portsmouth. 
It seemed that the reality was in those lanes and that the 
desperate enterprise upon which we were shortly to embark 
was just a nightmare, But when the blossoms began to fall 
we realized that the nightmare would soon be reality and 
the next year's apple-blossoms a doubtful dream that many 
of us might never see. During May the atmosphere became 
very tense; there were more conferences and plans were 
modified, cancelled, reintroduced and modified again. 
Every day some well-meaning crank turned up with a 
bright idea that had to be examined, tested and then ac- 
cepted or rejected, as we strove to ensure success and 
minimize the expected casualties. Our most gruesome fore- 
bodings appeared justified when a sudden influx of officers 
and sailors into the local barracks turned out to be the 
casualty replacements for us, detailed off by name for our 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


posts. We had to set-to and train the men who might well 
have to step into our shoes. 

One day two LCTs went to Portsmouth and returned 
loaded to the gunwhales with ammunition and explosives, 
with the prospect of having to run up onto the Normandy 
beaches at the height of the battle and wait for the tide to 
leave them high and dry before they could unload. The 
only complaint from the crews—and an official one, too, 
under King's Regulations—was that their captains had 
forbidden them to smoke on board. | comforted them by 
pointing out that while we were frantically training our 
replacements they were idling away their time as no 
replacements had been detailed for them. Strangely they 
accepted this as a good omen, and | forebore from dis- 
illusioning them. 

With the coming of June the pace quickened and at 
last the craft were ordered onto the hards to embark their 
action loads. The loading of an LCT was a matter of some 
importance. Her draught and the slope of her keel depended 
on it, and on this depended how far up the beach we could 
get. The loads had been carefully worked out for each 
craft, to the extent of chalking out the holds to show within 
inches where each tank or lorry should go. Unfortunately, 
to the Navy a tank going to France was one stripped for 
battle, whereas to the soldier it was his future home in a 
strange and hostile land, a transport for his household 
necessities as well as a fighting vehicle. To make matters 
worse, a colonel's household necessities were considerably 
heavier than a second lieutenant's and since the former's 
tank was usually stowed right forward, this put our tender 


craft down by the bows. After much explaining we con- 
vinced the colonels that this was not just some nautical 
whimsy, But the tenacity with which this ‘Battle of the 
Baggage' was fought boded ill for the unfortunate Germans 
when the disgruntled losers stormed ashore. 

But it took our minds off other things and we all took 
the 24-hour postponement of D-Day in our stride. On the 
following day the betting was against our sailing, but the 
signal reached us at noon. Half-an-hour later we were off, 
the spray flying from our forecastles as we turned. westwards 
and dug our bows into the sea. We carried the Intermediate 
Brigade, destined to land at H--90 minutes, and effect 
the initial breakout from the beaches. In the van were 12 
Landing Craft Infantry (LCI), carrying three battalions of 
infantry between them, followed by 12 LCTs carrying the 
tanks, Bringing up the rear were 24 LCTs full of vehicles, 
plus, of course, the baggage we had thrown off the tanks. 

The rising sea played havoc with our station-keeping and 
| had to break-off periodically to round up the laggards, 
as our timetable was too rigid and the congestion too great 
to allow any straggling. At 0100 we sighted the motor 
launch that marked the entrance to the lane down to the 
beaches. We rounded her to starboard, peering anxiously 
into the darkness to pick up the dimly-lit blue and white 
buoys marking the swept channel. Every now and then a 
black shape passed us to port as the ships carrying the 
infantry for the initial assault sped down the fast channel. 
For no reason at all, all conversation was in whispers on 
the bridge that night, except for one brief, blasphemous 
moment when the navigator reported that the only chart 
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of the beaches had been inadvertently blown overboard. 

At dawn we saw a mass of ships ahead of us and hoped 
that somewhere among them was the buoy marking the 
Lowering Point from which we would start our timed run 
to the beach. Occasionally a pillar of water shot up. It 
looked so clean and harmless that it was difficult to realize 
that it was a shell from the heavy batteries at Le Havre. 
From six miles we could just see the beaches. The constant 
smoke and gun flashes might have worried us if we had not 
been too busy trying to find a way through that mass of 
shipping. We skirted round to eastward and came up to 
the Lowering Point with 20 minutes to spare. As zero 
hour approached we edged closer to the buoy and then 
we were away with six miles to go and some tricky ma- 
neuvers to do on the way in. Our orders were to do the 
first three miles in our two columns, then shake out into 
three columns and finally, half-a-mile from the beach, form 
a line abreast. That, at least was the theory and in rehearsals 
we had become pretty good at it—so many degrees of 
alteration of course, so much increase of speed and we 
were in three columns, then repeat the dose and we were 
in line abreast. But, of course, it was not that simple in 
practice. We started off in fine form, in perfect station, 
with a splendid array of signals flying for our first maneuver 
and plenty of speed in hand. Unfortunately in our rehearsals 
we did not have destroyers dashing across our bows at 
the critical moment with all guns firing and shells falling 
around them. Nor had we encountered wrecked and 
burning LCTs in our path which flatly ignored the rule of 


the road and inconsiderately occupied the very water we 
needed to perform our task. 

It was pretty obvious that a different approach was 
needed and negativing my maneuver signals | hoisted 
"Prepare to beach' and hoped for the best. | need not have 
worried ; the captains had seen the trouble and they threaded 
their way between the obstacles into their three columns 
and, as we neared the beach, came up into line abreast. 
When it became evident that the left-hand beaches were so 
cluttered with burning craft that landing there was impos- 
sible, my captains also foresaw my swerve to starboard. 
When ‘father’ turned the children followed suit. It was as 
well that they did because we were doing 14 knots and 
were only 30ft apart. The slightest failure of nerve or 
miscalculation by one would have meant an almighty 
crash for all. 

The next moment we were in among the mines, struggling 
to find a patch of bare sand on which to beach. Fortunately, 
the mines were land-mines tied to the tops of stakes and 
too small to stop a 300-ton landing craft, but they were a 
nuisance to a captain trying to beach and much more than 
that to the soldiers in the troop spaces below, who received 
the full benefit of the blasts. 

My own craft escaped the mines and after dodging 
some sunken tanks we ground our way through the wreck 
of an assault-craft and onto the beach. | ran up to the fore- 
castle to see if we were high enough up on the beach and 
then gave permission for unloading to start. On my way 
back to the bridge | passed—to my considerable surprise— 
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A The map shows Commander Miller's course from 
Newhaven on England's south coast to Sword Beach on 
D-day. All Allied shipping converged on Area Z—known to 
the RN as 'Piccadilly Circus'. From there they proceeded 
through the swept channel in the German minefield to the 
Normandy beaches. Cdr. Miller's LCT Squadron was part of 
Naval Force S, Assault Group S2. It carried Sherman 

tanks and men of 185th Inf. Bde. to Sword Beach. 

<A section of the overwhelming weight of Allied men 

and machines on the invasion beaches of Normandy. The 
waters of the English Channel are covered by a huge 
armada of shipping bearing men, ammunition and supplies. 
In the foreground are knocked-out German positions. 


about half-a-dozen soldiers lying on the deck kicking and 
struggling. For a moment | could not make out what was 
happening and then realized that the men had been 
wounded. It gave me the shock of my life, as it was the 
first time that morning that it dawned on me that we were 
actually under fire. The shelling we had passed through 
on the way in had seemed an obstacle to navigation rather. 
than a danger to life and when we had beached | had been 
so absorbed by the task in hand that it had never occurred 
to me that the shells exploding on the sand were meant for 
us and were lethal. 

| was glad | put it on, too, because the rising tide had 
brought us up the beach into the view of a line of villas on 
the seafront and snipers had opened up on us. We stood 
it for as long as we could because the confused fighting 
ashore was milling around the villas and we were afraid of 
hitting our own men. Eventually someone lost his temper 
and opened fire. Within seconds 36 Oerlikons, three from 
each craft, were blazing away and the line of villas folded 
up like a house of cards. 

| could see the LCTs coming up astern and knew it was 
time to be off, so | hoisted the signal to withdraw before 
we became too involved in the fighting. Being the leeward 
craft | had to unbeach first. As soon as the bows were off 
| saw that we were in for trouble. To keep our sterns up 
while we were on the beach we had all let go our stern 
anchors—an excellent practice on a clear English beach, 
but an error of judgement with sunken tanks and landing- 
craft cluttering the bottom and fouling our anchors, Worse 
still, some of the anchors had caught up in the mine-tipped 
stakes and when the craft concerned tried to weigh they 
hauled their sterns onto the mines. For a few minutes we 
were a solid, milling mass, as, afraid to heave in, we 
drifted down to the full extent of our stern wires. Luckily, 
someone saw the answer and produced an axe. Within 
seconds we had all hacked ourselves free. 


No time for fun and games 

Clear of the beach | took stock of the damage and found 
to my relief that only three craft needed help and that their 
friends already had them in tow. | collected the wounded 
and despatched the craft back to Newhaven, After taking 
the casualties to a destroyer | returned to the beach to 
watch the rest of my squadron disembark their loads. They 
were an inspiring sight as they went into the beach, but | 
had to check their obvious desire to hang about and join 
in the fun after they had emptied their holds. There was 
work to do, and plenty of it, bringing reinforcements from 
home. This was no time for fun and games. 

Sending the sound craft on ahead, | rounded up the 
damaged ones and started on the long journey home. We 
were a sorry-looking convoy. Two of the craft had their 
quarter-decks awash, one of the LCTs had had her tank 
door blown off and was being towed stern-first and, in 
true LCT fashion, the stern of one craft was towing her own 
bows home. | steamed slowly around them and watched 
the crews laughing and joking on the decks. As | did so | 
recalled the words of the French historian Elie Halevy. He 
said that the most inexplicable thing about the Royal 
Navy is that its greatness has been built up by ill-used 
sailors, in ill-found ships, commanded by the most undis- 
ciplined corps of officers ever to tread a quarterdeck. 

My squadron fitted that bill exactly, but, like their 3 
forebears, they certainly knew how to handle them- 
selves in combat! Commander M. O. W. Miller 
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Although several thousand tanks were used in World War I, 
there were only two occasions on which Allied and German 
machines met in combat. The first was in April 1918 when 
the great German March offensive—code-named Michae/ 
—had been halted just short of Amiens. Although the next 
German offensive was already under way in Flanders, both 
sides were aware that Amiens was a vital rail junction. If 
the Germans took it or got within close artillery range 
French reinforcements from their part of the Western 


Front, which began south of Amiens, would be unable to 
reach the hard-pressed British in time to avert disaster. On 
the eve of 24 April the Germans had concentrated their 
entire tank force near Villers-Bretonneux from which 


Amiens was clearly visible eight miles away. They were 
prepared to gamble on a breakthrough with only a 2:1 
superiority in infantry on their chosen four-mile attack 
frontage. 

In April 1918 the German tank force was not exactly 


"| was Kaiser Bill's batman’ until they put me in an A7V ! Officers and men of Germany's first tank look a mite unhappy 
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abouttheir prospects of surviving 1918 in their new home. All 20 A7Vs produced became casualties. 


Archives 


Nat 


overwhelming. During the whole war (which in their case 
meant one year—1918) the Germans only used 45 tanks 
in action, and most of these had been captured from the 
Allies who lost about 75 more or less intact machines. 
They only managed to bring 15 vehicles of their own 
construction into the struggle. These tanks were the A7Vs, 
of which 13 were ready to go into action at Villers-Breton- 
neux. The trouble was that the German High Command 
had began tank construction far too late. This was because 
no officers even remotely connected with the High Com- 
mand had any technical automotive knowledge. In fact, 
senior army officers of all the combatant powers were, in 
general, suspicious of ‘gadgets’, This was especially true 
of Germany, where it was an article of faith that the Army 
was a perfect instrument of war. 

However, in the wake of British tank successes from 
September 1916, the Germans decided to construct an 
answer. The High Command was seriously hindered by its 
lack of technical knowledge, which meant that much time 
was wasted evaluating completely ludicrous designs 


Perhaps the most incredible of these was the 550-ton 
powered by a mere 100hp engine 


Landpanzerkreuzer 


which was suggested by Friedrich Goebel which went as 
far as the Reichstag (Parliament) before being overruled 
Eventually an innocuously named technical committee, 
the Allgemeine Kreigs-department 7, Abteilung Verkehrs- 
wesen (Traffic Section) produced the first battle-ready 
A7V on 1 October 1917 after five months of trials. But 
tanks were still very low on the list of priorities and shortage 
of raw materials and engines delayed production; the 
1 December 1917 order for 100 A7Vs was never to be 
completed 

Even to technically inexpert German generals the A7V 
was obviously imperfect when it made its formal debut 
into service on 27 February 1918 before them and the 
Kaiser. True, the Krupp armor plate was up to twice as 
thick as that used on British tanks (to 1.19in or 30mm in 
front), but it was poorly fitted and the joints could be 
penetrated by bullet ‘splash’, After four German designs 
had been rejected, the A7V was armed with a captured 
Russian 57mm Soko/ gun, equivalent to the British 6pdr 
but slower firing. With a secondary armament of six 
Maxim-type MGO8 machine-guns the tank required a 
crew of 16 besides the driver and commander, although 


A British Mk IV 'Tadpole' tank demonstrates its superior trench-crossing capability. The ordinary Mk IV could cross 3ft 


more than the A7V and the 9ft'Tadpole' mild steel tail extension fitment gave it another 4ft spanning ability. 
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1 The picture that sums up 
the German 1918 method of 
attack, lightly loaded but 
heavily armed stosstruppen 
infiltrate the Allied lines 
after hurricane artillery 
bombardments. Weapons. 
such as LMGs, SMGs, 
flamethrowers, light mortars 
and stick grenades, were 
issued to the 18 spearhead 
sturmabteilungen. The 
strategic aim was to split 
the British from the French. 
2and4 German-captured 
Mk IVs are tried out with the 
infantry and in obstacle 
clearance (44ft to the A7V 
Tft 7in). Despite (2) a 

May 1918 training leaflet 
told infantry to stay 160 
yards away from their tanks. 
38 October 1918, some of 
the 700 British tanks in 
France overrun German 
positions south of Cambrai 
on the day of the war's 
second tank v. tank battle. 
These Mk Vs are manned by 
301st US Tank Bn. 


it was only 24ft long, 10ft wide, 11ft high and weighed 
33 tons. Temperatures inside both British and German 
tanks could range as high as 140°F (60°C) and choking 
exhaust fumes often killed the crews or knocked them out. 
The crowded interior of the German tank was a hellish 
and confusing place from which to fight and the crews 
rode atop their vehicles as long as possible. 

The A7V engines, tracks, track suspension, and controls, 
manufactured by eight of Germany's finest companies, 
were superior to anything that the British had, but all 
these advantages, which gave superior speed and range, 
were thrown away by the ponderous solid-sheet armor 
which overhung the tracks to front and rear leaving only 
40mm (1.57in) of ground clearance. The intention was to 
make the A7V less vulnerable than any previous tank, but 
this protection greatly reduced the vehicle's cross-country 
maneuverability and trench-crossing capability. Field 
Marshal Paul von Hindenberg summed up the prevailing 
attitude of the High Command when he inspected the 
A7Vs in March 1918: ‘These vehicles probably won't be 
of much use, but since they were built, we may as well 
employ them'. 

Although the British were, by now, more enthusiastic 
about the future of tanks, the machines they used in April 
1918 were not obviously superior to the German A7V. 
Most British tanks were 27 or 28-ton Mark IVs, a type 
which had been in service almost a year. Indeed at this 
stage the German had four abteilungen (detachments) 
with 20 captured Mk IVs (re-armed at their Charleroi 
Tank Depot in Occupied Belgium) in service. The type's 
familiar rhomboid shape gave great maneuverability over 
shell-pocked ground and trenches (10ft crossing capacity 
to the A7V's 7ft), but relied on a complicated steering 
system operated by three men communicating by hand 


signals in the hubbub of the interior. On roads the Mark 
IV could only manage 3.7mph against the A7V's 5.6mph. 
And although the 'male' version mounted two 6pdr guns 
as well as four .303in (7.69mm) Hotchkiss MGs, the more 
common 'female' version only had six Hotchkiss guns 
which were not as powerful as the 7.92mm German 
weapons. The British also had a new three-man, light 
tank—the 14-ton Medium Mark A Whippet—which could 
achieve 8.3mph and was armed with four Hotchkiss MGs. 

British tanks had not been designed to take on other 
tanks. They had only been armed with their 6pdr naval- 
style guns to smash concrete MG emplacements or pierce 
the armor of protected field guns. The tank had been 
envisaged as a machine to break the trench deadlock and 
the British were uncertain how to use it in any other role. 
Thrown on the defensive in the spring of 1918 their tanks 
operated in small groups from concealed positions in the 
battle zone. These groups were to emerge 'like savage 
rabbits from their holes' to maul the advancing German 
infantry, 

The German attack at Villers-Bretonneux began, on the 
morning of 24 April, with the usual brisk artillery bombard- 
ment which deluged the British positions with high- 
explosive and mustard gas. When the 2%-hour-long 
barrage lifted at 0600, the remaining British steeled them- 
selves for the appearance of four stoss (assault) divisions 
(including 77th Reserve Division newly arrived from the 
closed-down Russian Front) attacking through the thick 
morning fog, smoke-thickened, which kept visibility down 
to little more than 100 yards. Unnervingly they saw the 
ponderous, advancing shapes of strange new tanks, so 
unlike their own not-so-tall machines, amid the waves 
of German infantry at the last moment of an almost un- 
detected 500/600 yard crossing of No Man's Land. 
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The terrifying noise and apparent inevitability with which 
these hulking monsters came forward had the same effect 
on the British as it had originally on the Germans. There 
were no anti-tank weapons available. The first A7V 
rumbled stolidly down the line of a British trench, machine- 
gunning the defenseless men inside it. Other soldiers 
either ran or surrendered. Two of three attacking A7V 
groups, nine tanks, claimed 390 prisoners. Villers-Breton- 
neux was overrun by tanks and flame-thrower teams and 
the A7Vs pressed on towards Cachy, having helped punch 
a four-mile-wide hole a mile deep in the British front within 
the space of three hours. 

In the woods between Villers-Bretonneux and Cachy a 
section of 'savage rabbits' were recovering from an ordeal 
by gas which had clung to craters and undergrowth as a 
result of light rain, They were in fact No. 1 Section of ‘A’ 
Company, 1st Tank Battalion, commanded by Captain 
J. C. Brown, MC. It was a section of Mark IVs, of which 
two were ‘female’. The solitary 'male' (6pdr) tank was 
commanded by Lieutenant Frank Mitchell. All three had 
been ordered to proceed to the defense of the Cachy 
Switch Line, a trench system in which survivors from 
Villers- Bretonneux were grouped to make a stand. 

The tank crews were scarcely fit for battle, as Lt. Mitchell 
describes: 'As the wood was still thick with gas we wore 
our masks. Whilst cranking up, a third member of my crew 
collapsed and | had to leave him behind propped up against 
a tree trunk. A man was loaned to me by one of the females, 
bringing the crew, including myself, up to six instead of 
the normal eight. Both my first and second drivers had 
become casualties so the tank was driven by the third 
driver, whose only experience of driving was a fortnight's 
course at Le Treport (the base camp)." 

As the trio approached the Cachy Switch at around 0930 
after 45 minutes driving, unscathed by a heavy German 
barrage, they were warned by an infantryman that there 
were German tanks about. All three rumbled forward to 
try conclusions with the A7Vs, which Mitchell saw about 
300 yards away. It was the first time British troops had 
seen one and reported the fact. The one previous German 
use of tanks in action, on 21 March—the opening day of 
Michael—had gone unreported because all the defenders 
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who had belatedly seen some of the 20 machines com- 
mitted were in captivity or dead. 

Almost joyously, Mitchell and his fellow tankmen 
hastened to engage. This was by no means as foolhardy 
as it seemed. The British were much more experienced 
than the Germans and were aware of the damage that 
bullet 'splash' could do. A secret report had been sent to 
Tank Corps officers explaining the phenomenon. When a 
bullet hit armored plate, its nickel jacket ripped off and the 
hot lead core often squirted into the tank through joints 
in the armor, loopholes, or pistol ports. This flying lead was 
unlikely to kill crew but could graze or even blind unlucky 
ones. Tank crews had been issued with protective clothing, 
including goggles and chain-mail masks. Their officers 
maintained that three MGs playing on a tank could tem- 
porarily neutralize it, so the female Mark IVs had at least a 
chance to discomfort the German tank crews and possibly 
disable them with lucky shots through the A7V's numerous 
loopholes. 
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Medium Mark A Whippet Tank (British) 


Weight 74 tons 
Length 20ft 
Height 9ft 
Width 8ft Zin 
Speed 8.3mph 
Engine 2 x 45bhp 
Guns 3-4 .303in 
Range 80 miles 
Armor 5-74mm 


A7V Sturmpanzerwagen (1918) 


model had proved superior, for the German A7V Elfriede 
had run into a sandpit and become stranded by its fatal 
overhanging armor. Its shaken crew subsequently reported 
being attacked by seven British tanks. Mitchell continued 
his advance and engaged two other German tanks which 
soon withdrew. One of these tanks was later inexplicably 
abandoned by its crew under heavy fire from British in- 
fantry—perhaps heat-exhaustion and bullet splash made 
the interior of the A7V intolerable. The third got closest to 
Cachy village but succumbed, as theory prescribed, to the 
concentrated firepower of six Vickers MGs, 

At the retreat of their tanks the German infantry were 
forced to retire. But they did not despair of further success 
and were soon assembling for another ‘push’. Above the 
lines the pilot of an RAF scout plane spotted a mass of 
these German troops spread out in a hollow. He managed 
to drop a message at 1020, just as the tank v. tank battle 
was ending, to Captain T. R. Price, commanding another 
group of 'savage rabbits' in a little wood some three miles 
away. Price's company consisted of seven Medium Mark A 
Whippets of 3rd Tank Battalion and he was quick to lead 
them off to exploit this opportunity. He found the two 
German infantry battalions of 77th Reserve Division 
defenseless—their tanks had retired and their artillery was 
remote and unsighted. Price deployed the Whippets in 
line, about 50 paces apart. 

The light tanks made two machine-gunning runs through 
the unprotected infantry and they did not let many escape. 
One Whippet, which showed itself against the skyline, 
was knocked out by a German field-gun, but 77th Reserve 
Division had 400 infantry fewer for the loss of six tankmen. 
As the British tanks returned from the action their tracks 
were 'covered in blood and human remains', There were 
no more German attacks against Cachy. That night 
Australians—some of the finest assault troops in the world 
—recaptured Villers-Bretonneux by moonlight after grim 
trench- and house-fighting with bomb and bayonet. 

In retrospect the tank actions of 24 April hold far greater 
significance than at first appeared, They were not just part 


of a series of lucky chances enabling the Allies to abort a 
threat towards Amiens but also a demonstration of a new 
form of warfare. The effectiveness of the A7Vs in breaking 
the British line and causing a partial rout proved, if more 
proof were needed after the Battle of Cambrai in November 
1917 (see ‘War Monthly’ issue 24), that the tank could end 
trench warfare. The victory of the British male tank showed, 
as is argued to this day, that the best defense against a 
tank is another tank, an armored gun platform more mobile 
than a field-gun. The massacre of the German infantry by 
the Whippets showed that faster-moving tanks could be 
used in counter-attack, and that infantry could not face 
such a counterstroke without support, 

These three lessons added up to a damning indictment 
of the policy of the German High Command, which had 
placed such a low priority on tank construction and even 
less on tank destruction. The High Command played down 
the effectiveness of tanks and had not troubled much to 
devise or issue anti-tank weapons lest this should shake 
troop morale, The British profited from the lessons of 
Villers-Bretonneux and ordered a higher proportion of 
‘male’ tanks to be constructed for the expected battles of 
1919. 

In the event, 1918 saw the end of the conflict but there 
was one more, larger tank v. tank battle fought, fittingly 
enough, in view of the earlier epoch-making British armored 
success there, at Cambrai on 8 October, Eleven A7Vs and 
four ex-British tanks, spearheaded three German local 
counter-attacks against the Allied advance. For an hour 
this doomed force fought a running battle over favorable 
ground with the numerous Mk V tanks (a faster, better- 
protected-type than the Mk IV and of longer endurance) 
of the Tank Corps’ 12th Battalion after the German use of 
captured British tanks had deceived Allied artillery for a 
while. Six German vehicles were destroyed in a foretaste 
of classic armored warfare. Germany's tank force delivered 
its eighth and last attack of World War I with four A7Vs 
three days later. 
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A night when the German Nachtjagd ‘came good’. As dawn broke, 
the wreckage of 94 RAF heavy bombers blazed on the ground 


Apart from being one of the cradles of Nazism and scene of 
some of that creed's most spectacular and hysterical rallies, 
the Bavarian city of Nuremberg was an important center 


for war production. Inside its boundaries were the huge 
Machinenfabrik Augsburg-Nürnberg producing diesel en- 
gines for tanks and U-boats, the Siemens factory making 
electrical equipment for the German navy, the Zundapp 
motor works turning out vehicles for the Army, and in 
addition, the city was an important rail center. With a 
population of about 330,000 people, Nuremberg could be 
compared, in terms of size and importance within the 
wartime economy, with Coventry in Warwickshire, England. 

On the morning of Thursday 30 March, 1944, aircrews at 
RAF Bomber Command airfields along the eastern side of 
England were given their next target, Code-named Grayling. 
All German targets had been given the names of fish by Air 
Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, an enthusiastic angler, the 
Deputy Commander-in- Chief, Bomber Command. 

The battle orders had come by clattering teleprinter from 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur T. (‘Bomber’) Harris's under- 
ground Bomber Command HQ, situated in the hills above 
High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. This was going to bea 
big one—796 heavy bombers, Lancasters (570) and Hali- 
faxes (226), were to take part. 

The news stung the scores of operational bomber stations 
scattered between Colchester in the south of England and 
Middlesbrough in the north into intense activity. It meant 
many hours of back-breaking toil for the ground crews. A 
colossal loading job was necessary before an operation of 
this size. Between them the 796 bombers devoured 1.5 
million gallons of high-octane aviation fuel, 37,000 gallons 
of lubricating oil, more than 2,700 tons of bombs, 14 
million rounds of MG ammunition and tons of radar- 
confusing ‘Window’ foil. By any standards, a strategic 
bomber force was a greedy consumer of materials. 

By 2130 that evening the preparations were complete. 
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The aircrews climbed aboard their bombers. The 5,500 men 
were as international a force as ever went into battle. They 
came from all over the British Commonwealth, from Britain 
itself, from Australia and Canada, from South Africa, 
Rhodesia and New Zealand. Others had escaped from 
countries still under the Nazi heel: from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and France, from Belgium, Holland and Norway. 

Soon the evening darkness shrouding the bomber air- 
fields was shattered as aero engines coughed into life. One 
by one, bombers rolled off the dispersal points, to take their 
places in the queue for the runway. At 2200 there was a 
green 'Clear-to-take-off' signal from the control towers. 
The first of the bombers trundled noisily down the runways. 
At a speed of a little over 100 mph, the heavily-laden 
machines lifted clumsily off the ground into the dark sky. 

Once airborne the bombers gained height and curved 
round to a SE heading. They moved in an untidy swarm— 
like bees. As each plane left the British coast behind the 
bomb-aimer flicked a switch to arm the bombs. If released 
now, they would explode on impact. Short test bursts were 
fired on the .303in Browning guns. Then the crews settled 
down to what they hoped might be an uneventful ride to the 
target and back. 

Out over the North Sea the climbing bombers converged 
from a shapeless mass into a carefully pre-arranged pattern. 
At the head of the force were the pathfinder aircraft, 
crewed by the more experienced members of RAF Bomber 
Command and equipped with the latest aids to navigation. 
These machines were loaded with special target-indicator 
bombs, and their crews were to mark out Nuremberg for 
the five separate waves of laden bombers following close 
behind. 

The British tactics were to route the bombers to and from 
the target in a tight mass. In the case of the Nuremberg 
attack the 796 bombers were planned to occupy an area of 
sky about 65 miles long, 10 miles wide and about 5,000ft— 
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<< Lancaster B111 PG-S had two engines put out of 
action over Nuremberg. Sgt. Pilot J. Parker coaxed it back 
to England, where it crashed and burned out. Parker and 
his crew were Killed on a later raid. 

< Bombing-up a Lancaster of Australian 463 Sqdn, flown 
over Nuremberg by Flying Officer Joe Foster. 

V Crews of 51 Sqdn being briefed for the Nuremberg raid. 
Thirty-five of them were killed over the German city. 

VV Me 110 pilots of 1 Gruppe, Nachtjagdgeschwader 4, 


| being briefed on weather conditions just before the raid. 


one mile—deep, a thundering phalanx of machinery moving 
forwards at 33 miles per minute. This was the so-called 
‘bomber stream’, a tactic which had served the RAF well 


during scores of battles in the past. It meant that each line 


of the German defenses could be saturated in turn, by the 
sheer profusion of targets: an average of 40 bombers à 
minute passed any given point on the ground below. 

Although 795 out of the planned 796 bombers had got 
airborne, 85 aircraft returned to their bases soon afterwards 
with one part or other of the complex bombing machinery 
failing to respond as it should 

But even before the first of the bombers had crossed the 
coast of England, the Germans had their eyes on them. 

The fact that there was to be an attack by Bomber 
Command that night came as no surprise to Generalmajor 
Wolfgang Martini’s Luftwaffe Signals Service. By a 
thorough study of the deliberately feeble ground-test 
transmissions from RAF bombers, Martini's men were able 
to predict the imminence of raids with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Heavy test traffic in the morning, and very little 
in the afternoon (when the aircraft were being bombed-up 
and refuelled) was a fair indication that a mass attack was 
imminent. If no attack had been planned by the RAF the 
day's test transmissions were evenly spread over both 
morning and afternoon. On the morning of 30 March the 
air had been thick with test transmissions, while in the 
afternoon very little had been heard. At 1700 Martini's 
staff passed warning of the expected attack to Genera/oberst 
Hans-Juergen Stumpff's Reich Air Defence Headquarters 
at Berlin-Wannsee. 

The listening service's forecast had been confirmed shortly 
before 2300 as the vanguard of the attacking force had 
risen above the horizon of the early warning radar stations 
situated on the coasts of Belgium and Holland. Then the 
stations had begun to report increasingly severe jamming on 
their screens. Almost immediately the German night fighter 
commander, Generalmajor Josef Schmidt, ordered his 
immediate-readiness fighters to scramble, even though the 
majority of the British bomber force had yet to cross the 
British coast. This early take-off was important, The 
cruising speed of the German night fighters was not much 
higher than that of the bombers they were to engage. 
And the distance from the bomber bases in Cambridgeshire 
to the Ruhr is no more than the distance from the out- 
lying fighter bases in Southern Denmark or Berlin to the 
Ruhr. It was therefore vital to concentrate some of the 
defending fighters in the west as soon as possible, if they 


$ were to cover targets in Western Germany. 


As the night fighters hastened to their radio assembly 
beacons, the British radio-jamming organization made its 
presence felt. Powerful transmitters in England beamedout a 
raucous cacophony on the German fighters' radio channels. 
Some of the bombers—specially equipped for the task— 
joined in. Together they caused considerable confusion, 
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as the war diarist of the German night fighter force noted: 
‘Korps VHF jammed by bell sounds, R/T traffic hardly 
possible, jamming of Korps HF by quotations from the 
Fuehrer's speeches, Korps alternative frequency strongly 
jammed ....' 

But, the electronic battle that night was not going to be 
one-sided. The Germans were also well-equipped in this 
field. More important, they had kept secret from British 
Intelligence service three devices just introduced into 
service. 

Since late autumn 1943 the Luftwaffe had been busily 
re-equipping its night fighters with a new radar set, the 
SN-2. The significance of the S/V-2 was that it was not 
vulnerable to the swamping effect of the ‘Window’ foil 
carried by the attacking bombers, as its predecessor had 
been. But this immunity would remain intact only so long 
as the device could be kept secret. The Germans had gone to 
great lengths to hide the details of S/V-2 from their enemies. 
When a night-fighter fitted with the radar had forced- 
landed near Zurich earlier in the year, the Swiss government 
were made a present of 12 examples of the latest version of 
the day-fighting Messerschmitt 109, for turning a blind eye 
when the night-fighter had ‘mysteriously’ exploded. 


Bombers pin-pointed themselves 

The other two secret devices, Naxburg and Korfu, made 
use of the radar signals from the bombers themselves. For 
accurate navigation, and to find their targets in bad weather 
or through cloud, the British pathfinder aircraft had to rely 
on their H2S radar sets. H2S gave a picture of the ground 
over which the aircraft was passing, ‘painting’ built-up areas 
brightly, open countryside less brightly, and the sea or areas 
covered by water hardly at all. It was the highly-distinctive 
H2S signals that the Naxburg and Korfu ground direction- 
finding stations picked up, and traced to their sources. The 
information from these two German devices was extremely 
valuable on three counts. First, because as the distinctive 
signals could only come from H2S-equipped aircraft, there 
was no difficulty in identifying friend from foe—as was 
often the case with conventional radar detection. Second, 
the two devices were unjammable—unless the RAF chose to 
transmit jamming on its own frequencies. Third, and most 
important of all, the devices gave a clear indication of the 
positions of the British pathfinders which headed the 
bomber streams. 

This last attribute was particularly useful to the German 
raid-tracking service as the Nuremberg attack developed. 
The diversion raids by high-flying Mosquito light bombers 
to Cologne, Kassel and Frankfurt were all recognised as such 
early on: the Mosquitoes used did not carry H2S. 

Earlier in the day the RAF forecasters had experienced 
great difficulty in predicting the state of the weather over 
Germany at the time of the raid. The overall pattern was 
highly changeable. They felt, however, that the balance of 
probabilities was that during that night there would be 
fairly good cloud cover at high level, clearing just Short of 
the target to give good visibility over Nuremberg, with a 
wind of about 60 knots from the NW. Had this tentative 
forecast been confirmed by reality, the bomber crews 
would have enjoyed reasonable attacking conditions. But it 
was not to be. 

The leading bombers crossed the Belgian/German border 
just before midnight; weather conditions were far from 
ideal. Instead of the expected cloud cover during the 
approach flight there were only a few puffs. Even these were 
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about 7,000ft below the bombers. Moreover, the expected 
NW wind of 60 knots turned out to be somewhat variable in 
strength and more from the west. Some crews later reported 
that they had measured winds of over 90 knots coming from 
the south. The result of all this was that the planned con- 
centrated bomber stream was beginning to break up: soon 
the bombers covered an area 40 miles wide and more than 
120 miles long—four times that which had been planned. 
The lack of cloud cover had been bad enough. But this 
combined with the unexpected winds did not augur well for 
the raiding force. It was the third unpredicted weather 
phenomenon which finally spelt disaster for the bombers. 

Each minute, the petrol burned in each of the bombers’ 
engines produced approximately one gallon of water in the 
form of steam. In normal temperatures this stream dispersed. 
But on this very cold night it condensed, and long white 
condensation trails of vapor began to chase remorselessly 
behind the bombers—a rare phenomenon at the 20,000ft 
altitude of the raiders. It was a clear night, and the glow of 
the half-full moon gave the vapor trails a phosphorescent 
quality which could be seen from great distances: the 
bombers were losing their cloak of invisibility. 

Ex-Battle of Britain pilot Genera/major Walther Grabmann, 
commander of the German 3rd Fighter Division across 
whose area the bombers were now passing, had collected 
his fighters over assembly beacon ‘Ida’, just south of Aachen. 
Grabmann had intended to hold them there until the 
bombers' route was clear to him and he could direct them 
into the stream. But is was soon obvious that no further 
directions were necessary for the fighters orbiting ‘Ida’: the 
bomber stream, widened out by the unexpected winds, was 
now bearing down upon the beacon itself. 


German fighter tactics 

Oberst (Colonel) Hajo Herrmann, one of the German 
fighter area commanders that night, remembers: "There 
were two pieces of information | had to get from my 
fighters before they went into action against the bomber 
stream. First, the location of the bombers. Second, the 
direction in which the bombers were flying. This had to be 
radioed back to HQ before the attack was made. If the night 
fighter crew waited until afterwards, the bomber's evasive 
manoeuvres might have drawn them well clear of the 
bomber stream and heading in any direction.’ Now, the 
ether was thick with position reports and Pauke / calls. 
Pauke !, Luftwaffe equivalent to the RAF's ‘Tally Ho |’, meant 
that the crew had made contact with the enemy and was 
about to engage. 

The bombers tossed out ‘Window’ by the thousand 
bundles. But although the metal foil effectively neutralized 
the flak-control radar sets on the ground, it scarcely showed 
at all on the screens of the new SN-2 radars carried by most 
of the night fighters. 

Thus began a running battle which lasted for more than 
200 miles. Bob Truman remembers : 'We saw a tremendous 
amount of activity, with scores of bombers going down 
and much air-to-air firing.’ Flying Officer George Foley, 
who flew as a radar operator on one of the pathfinder 
aircraft, later recalled that he knew that things were 
beginning to go badly when he heard his pilot say: ‘Better 
put your parachutes on, chaps. | have just seen the 42nd 
go down.' And Lancaster pilot Flight Lieutenant Graham 
Ross's feelings were those of many another bomber cap- 
tain: '| was very shaken at seeing so many aircraft going 
down in flames. | was scared by that, but still more scared 


1 Generalmajor Schmidt 
(center) commander ofthe 
German night-fighter force 
in March 1944. 
2 Loading a 4,000/b 
'cookie' into a Mosquito 
of 692 Sqdn. based at 
Graveley, Hunts. The thin- 
skinned bomb was designed 
for blast-effect, damaging 
structures so that following 
incendiary attacks would 
be successful. 
3'Window' foil being 
released from a Lancaster. 
The thin metallic strips 
effectively blocked radar 
systems plotting bomber 
tracks. For the Nuremberg 
raid tons of 'Window' were 
scattered by the bombers. 
4 The moment of release. 
A bomb-aimer's thumb 

„ Poised over the button of 

£ a MkIX bomb-sight 

« mounted in a Lancaster. 
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at the thought that my own crew might be scared by it all." 

With the fighters which had joined the bomber stream over 
‘Ida’ was a special Luftwaffe ‘illuminating’ unit, and these 
aircraft unloaded strings of parachute flares high over the 
bombers. These flares were spotted by fighters scores of 
miles away, and they converged on them like moths to a 
flame. The 2nd Fighter Division arrived from North Germany, 
the 1st came in from the Berlin area, and the 7th came in 
from the south. It was an ideal night for the type of fighting 
the German crews had been trained for, and the night 
fighters wrought fearful retribution on the bomber force. 

Because of the scattering effect of the wind and the wide 
spread of the raiding force, the German fighter controllers 
had great difficulty in determining which target the bombers 
were making for. But if there was doubt as to where the 
raiders were going, there could be none on where they had 
been. The bombers’ track from ‘Ida’ eastwards was clearly 
marked by the trail of wrecked aircraft burning on the 
ground, Not until 0108, just two minutes before the first of 
the bombs were due to fall on Nuremberg, was the city 
mentioned in the German fighters’ radio broadcasts. 

As the bombers approached Nuremberg the cloud con- 
ditions were found to be exactly the opposite to those fore- 
cast. Instead of cloud cover en route, clearing before the 
target was reached, there were clear skies until the target 
area, when the cloud began to build up. Over the city itself 
there was almost complete cloud cover, extending up to 
17,000ft. As the pathfinders released their markers— 
parachute-supported flares glowing red and giving off 
yellow stars—they either vanished into the murk or else were 
carried away to the east by the wind. The result was that 
the attack was ineffective, the bombs scattered over a 
wide area. 


Margin between success and failure 

Due to the persistent harassment by the German night- 
fighters and the high cloud over the target, the actual attack 
on Nuremberg was scattered and diffuse. The few bombs 
that hit the city fell on the NE quarter. The town of Lauf, six 
miles to the east, suffered some damage as did several 
small villages in the area. But for the most part the hundreds 
of tons of incendiary and high-explosive bombs expended 
their venom harmlessly over the open fields. The main 
industrial section of Nuremberg, in the SW, was virtually 
unscathed. Strategically, such a result would have been poor 
even for a small-scale raid. That it was all there was to show 
for a maximum-effort attack which at the outset involved 
796 heavy bombers illustrates, in the starkest terms, the 
narrow margin that separated a successful air attack from 
one that was an abject failure. 

Defending Nuremberg were the 88mm AA guns of 
Oberst Wilhelm Juergens's 93rd F/ak Regiment. But Juer- 
gens was able to achieve little; his fire-control radars were 
not immune to the British ‘Window’ jamming, and his 
searchlights could not penetrate the clouds any better than 
could the glow from the raiders' markers. Moreover, Juer- 
gens had to restrict his fire to targets below 20,000ft 
because of the presence of German night fighters overhead. 

One of the bombers badly mauled by fighters, 70 miles 
from Nuremberg during the final run-in to the target, was a 
Halifax LK797 'Excalibur' of No. 578 Squadron, piloted by 
22-year-old Pilot Officer Cyril J. Barton. First a Junkers 88 
scored several hits. One of these smashed the aircraft's 
intercom system. Then a Messerschmitt joined in and its 
fire damaged an engine, holing two fuel tanks, and shot away 
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the three gun turrets' hydraulic system so that there could be 
no return fire. Only a series of violent 'corkscrew' evasive 
maneuvers by Barton prevented the final destruction of the 
Halifax, and the fighters were at last shaken off. While all 
this was going on there was considerable confusion on 
board because conversation between the crew members 
was impossible. A mis-interpreted light signal from Barton 
was taken as being the 'bale out' order. The navigator, bomb 
aimer and wireless operator promptly abandoned the plane. 
Undeterred by losing half his crew in this way, Barton held 
his battered bomber on course towards Nuremberg. On 
arrival at the target area he picked one of the scattered para- 
chute markers and released his 588 tiny incendiary bombs 
on it, before finally swinging his plane westwards. 

As the widely-dispersed bomber force withdrew from the 
target area, the hounding night fighters began to lose con- 
tact. At least the surviving bombers could make their return 
flights unmolested. 

Barton's Halifax was one of those bombers limping back 
home. The damaged motor was out of balance, and as the 
airscrew rotated the whole aircraft shuddered in sympathy. 
Suddenly there was a loud bang, and the propellor tore 
itself from its shaft and fell into the gloom. Barton's troubles 
were not over yet. Fuel was streaming out of the two holed 
fuel tanks. It was even money on whether the crippled 
Halifax would ever make it back home. 


Pilot's posthumous VC 

Barton did succeed in nursing his battered machine over 
the coast. But by this time the bomber was very low indeed. 
Then, while he was looking for an airfield on which to 
land, the fuel finally ran out. Immediately, two of the three 
remaining engines cut. The bomber began to dive. With 
not enough altitude for the remaining crew members to bail 
out with any degree of safety, the pilot ordered them to their 
crash-landing stations and tried to set the Halifax down in a 
field. Even in this his luck deserted him. As.he lined himself 
up houses loomed out of the darkness. He was forced to 
waste some of his precious air speed in an effort to avoid 
them. The Halifax went out of control and struck the ground 
with great force. The crew members, braced in their crash- 
landing positions, survived the impact but Barton, who had 
remained at his post until the end, was killed. Cyril Barton 
was awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross. 'Excalibur' was 
the 107th victim of the Nuremberg raid and it had been 
her crew's 18th mission. 

Bombers landed on the coastal airfields with all manner 
of damage. Flight Sergeant Reinell, of the Canadian No. 
433 (Porcupine) Squadron flew his Halifax for nearly two 
hours with a raging fire in the starboard wing. After he had 
landed at Manston in Kent, 32sq ft of the wing's aluminium 
skinning had been burnt away. 

Forty-eight heavy bombers landed at airfields in England 
with damage, many of them hit so badly that they were fit 
only for the scrap heap. Far worse was the number of those 
which did not return at all. At first the bases did not worry 
too much. Aircraft often landed at other airfields damaged or 
short of fuel. Then, as the details of these arrivals and those 
aircraft which had crashed on British soil became known, 
there still remained ominous gaps in the lists of those who 
had set out less than 12 hours earlier. As the day wore on 
the magnitude of the disaster became clear: 94 of the 
Nuremberg raiders failed to return, as did one aircraft 
engaged in dropping supplies to the French Resistance. 
More than 600 men were unaccounted for. Most of these 
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A Pilot Officer J. Barton 
took Halifax LK797 over 
Nuremberg after being badly 
hit by enemy action. He 
pressed on to release his 
load of 4/b incendiaries. 

He got the crippled bomber 
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made a crash landing in 
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For over 600 men this map, showing all the RAF bomber 
bases, the route to Nuremberg and back, and the German 
night-fighter, searchlight and flak defenses, was the end 
of the war and for most the end of their lives. Leaving 
England behind, 796 bombers took the route across the 
North Sea: 94 did not come back and 48 struggled back 
to land anywhere they could, while fuel lasted. 
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HANDLEY PAGE HALIFAX MK. B11 


Engines Four Merlin XX with 
Rotol Constant Speed airscrews 
Crew Seven 
Span 98ft 10in 
Length 77/t 7in 
Max speed 260mph at 19,000ft 
Max bomb load 73,000/b for 600 miles 
4,000/b for 1,900 miles 
Armament Wine .303in MG 


Exhaust glare shield 
Fueltanks 
Astro-dome 
Engineer's 
instrument panel 


D/F loop 

Rear escape hatch 
Ammo magazines 
Door to tail turret 
Ammo tracks 
Dingy stowage 
Fueljettison pipes 


12 Carburettor intake 
13 Merlin XX engine 
14 Coolantradiator 
15 Oilradiator 

16 Bomb bay 

17 Bomb doors 

18 Pilot's seat 

19 Radio Op's seat 
20 Pilot's controls 

21 DiPole aerial 

22 Navigator's position 
23 Pressure head 


We would like to thank Flight 
International magazine for 
their assistance with the 
reference material for this 
illustration. 


were already dead. Of the survivors, the majority were soon 
captured by the Germans. 

The loss rate, nearly 13 per cent of the aircraft which had 
taken off destroyed, was not in fact the greatest proportional 
loss suffered by a raiding force during World War Il. During 
smaller attacks there were scores of occasions when losses 
were suffered which proportionally were far higher: for 
example during its attempts to stem part of the German 
advance through France, on 17 May 1940, No. 82 Squad- 
ron, RAF, lost 11 out of the 12 Blenheim medium bombers 
committed and the surviving aircraft was severely damaged. 
This represented a loss rate of 91.6 per cent. Nor did the 
total of 107 aircraft destroyed represent the greatest 
numerical loss during a single day's action. During the so- 
called ‘Marianas Turkey Shoot’ battle fought between 
Japanese and US Navy aircraft near Guam in the Pacific 
on 19 June 1944, the Japanese lost 243 aircraft out of 373 
committed—a loss rate of 65 per cent. The Nuremberg raid 
did, however, see the greatest numerical loss of four-engined 
heavy bombers ever suffered during a single action. During 
each of the two Schweinfurt battles in late 1943 the 
Americans lost 60 heavy bombers (though on each occa- 
Sion their raiding forces comprised less than half the number 
of aircraft committed against Nuremberg, so the proportional 
loss was higher than that suffered by RAF Bomber 
Command). 

Throughout Saturday 31 March, Dr Joseph Goebbels' 
propaganda services broadcast the news of the victory. By 
1944 such opportunities were rare, so they made the most of 
this one: Announcement: we have just received news of a 
great new success of our air defences in the battle against 
the British terror formations. Last night our night fighters, 
with the AA guns, inflicted the heaviest defeat so far on 
the British air formations. According to reports so far 
received, at least 132 four-engined bombers were destroyed 
over western or southern Germany. 

The German defenses were naturally elated by their 
success. As one of those involved in the action, Oberleutnant 
Fritz Brandt later recalled : ‘It was possible to plot your course 
to the target by the number of wrecked aircraft which we 


Although a disastrous raid for the RAF, some bombs did hit 
Nuremberg. The Aiming Point was the Alstadt and 
residential area. Here, only 500 yards from the Aiming 
Point, can be seen the wreckage of a police station. 
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could see the next day. They ran in a smouldering line across 
half of Germany.’ Initial reports stated that 132 of the 
bombers had been shot down. Later, after many of the 
duplicated claims were weeded out, this figure was reduced 
to 101 with 6 ‘probables’. That night the German night- 
fighter force lost five aircraft destroyed and five more 
damaged beyond repair. Three crewmen were killed, one 
was wounded and eight missing. 

It was the climax of the German efforts to defend their 
homeland against the night raiders but, ironically, it was 
virtually the last time they were able to do so with any great 
success, The circumstances, which had combined to bring 
about such ideal conditions for night fighting were never to 
be repeated, For the bombers, the weather had been 
‘exceptionally bad’. And, by definition, exceptional con- 
ditions are very rare, Thus far SN-2, Naxburg and Korfu 
had escaped the notice of the ever-vigilant British Intell- 
igence service; but their secrets were not kept for much 
longer. One by one they were discovered. Retribution was 
swift. To counter S/V-2 the RAF introduced a new, long- 
cut version of ‘Window’ which effectively swamped the 
radar screens with false targets; to counter Naxburg and 
Korfu, the bombers' radar operators changed to tactics 
which made ground direction-finding impossible until the 
target area was reached. 

After the Nuremberg disaster there were widespread 
rumors in Bomber Command that treachery had been the 
cause, that 'somebody had talked'. This notion is not 
supported by examination of the Luftwaffe records. More- 
over, if the Germans had known beforehand that the 
target was to be Nuremberg, why was it that the night 
fighters had fought the main battle en route to the target, 
and lost contact with the bombers almost immediately 
after it? What were the short-range fighters doing orbiting 
beacons uselessly remote from the battle area? 

The truth was that in the early months of 1944 the 
German night fighter force could be likened to a powerfully- 
built but short-sighted prize fighter, furiously swinging a 
leaden fist. On Black Friday in March 1944 that fist had 
connected, Alfred Price 


Surrounded by the inevitable crowd of ghouls who gather 
atevery unpleasant accident, the broken body of an RAF 
man lies where it fellafter his parachute failed him. His 
pockets are being searched for identification papers. 


M. Middlebrook/Bundesarchiv 


War in the romantic Napoleonic mould, all eyes converging on the deified warlord, Emperor Napoleon III, in the vortex of 
battle. Solferino was a bloody but not unworthy sister to the first Napoleon's many victories in Italy (1796-1800). 


Three kings led 300,000 soldiers in a day's fighting for 
Italy. Out of the carnage the Red Cross was born 


Hardly a town in France or Northern Italy lacks a Rue 
Solferino or a Via Solferino and Paris has a famous bridge 
of that name, but few who use these thoroughfares realize 
the full significance of the great battle they commemorate. 
The 15-hour struggle, involving a third of a million men 
round a dusty Italian village on a mid-summer day in the 
1859 war between France and Austria, was a vital step in 
the unification of modern Italy. It was also the French 
Second Empire's zenith of glory and the last major Euro- 
pean conflict to see tree rival monarchs personally com- 
manding their armies. The troop movements prior to it 
included the first large-scale wartime use of railways and 
the telegraph. The battle itself, larger than any since 1813, 
saw widespread use of rifled guns, both by artillery and 
infantry. Finally its butchery led to humanitarian efforts in 
the control of war's excesses that persist to this day. 

The Franco-Austrian war stemmed from a secret agree- 
ment concluded at Plombiéres in the Vosges (July 1858) 
between Emperor Napoleon Ill and Count Camillo Benso di 
Cavour, Prime Minister of the NW Italian Kingdom of 
Piedmont. In return for King Victor Emmanuel II's cession 
of Nice and Savoy the French emperor was to supply an 
army of 200,000 men to expel the hated Austrians from the 
rest of North Italy where, despite Piedmont's lone efforts, 
their rule had been fully reimposed after the 1848 
Revolution. 

In April 1859, however, as in June 1914, the Austrian 
government committed a major diplomatic blunder. For 


the very day that Cavour, realizing that France was averse 
to war, had agreed on disarmament (23 April) after 
Piedmont's premature mobilization on 9 March, Austria 
despatched a bullying ultimatum, demanding that it take 
place within 24 hours. An English offer of mediation was 
peremptorily dismissed. Faced with the Austrian army's 
advance across the Ticino river, Napoleon's only choice 
was to order French mobilization. World opinion veered 
strongly in his favor, and even his pro-Austrian wife 
wrote : 'By now we are on the brink of war, Austria wants 
it, and if by tomorrow (26 April) by five in the morning 
Piedmont has not accepted the impossible terms, hostilities 
will begin." 

Having precipitated war, the Austrians should have 
annihilated the Piedmontese Army, which they had beaten 
so convincingly a decade earlier, before the first French 
soldier had time to arrive in Italy. But their strategy proved 
as inept and amateurish as their diplomacy. 

That the Austrian army, totalling 150,000 men (five 
corps with 488 guns) did not gain a decisive victory within 
days over 60,000 Piedmontese and only 90 cannon, was 
due to the incredible dilatoriness and timidity of their 61- 
year-old commander, Field Marshal Count Franz Gyulai. 
Instead of marching on Turin after crossing the Ticino on 
29 April, he contented himself with maneuvering in futile 
circles, even withdrawing some units back to the river's 
east bank. 

Expecting an overwhelming attack at any moment, 
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Victor Emmanuel in Turin could hardly believe his good 
fortune when, instead of the Austrian vanguard, Marshal 
Francois C. Canrobert's French 3rd Corps (having marched 
from Lyons over the Alps via the Mont Cenis Pass) began 
arriving at his capital on 1 May. One of Canrobert's three 
infantry divisions had come by train from Lyons to the foot 
of the Alps. Encouraged by Austrian hesitation, Victor 
Emmanuel agreed that together with 3rd Corps, the Pied- 
montese should advance rapidly to Alessandria to link up 
with the main French army (Imperial Guard, 1st, 4th, 5th and 
2nd (African) Corps) which after sailing from Marseilles, 
Toulon and Oran, began disembarking at Genoa on 29 
April, It went on by train towards the Po valley. 

Napoleon, who also made the same journey, took over 
supreme command of the allied armies on 18 May. Unlike 
Gyulai he wanted immediate action. Issuing an Order of 
the Day recalling his uncle's famous Italian campaigns, 
the whole force was set in motion for Milan, capital of the 
Austrian province of Lombardy. 

The move on Milan, to be pushed home along the axis 
of the Turin road and railway, entailed a flank march north 
parallel with the Austrian front. To cover this maneuver, 
Napoleon ordered the Piedmontese, reinforced by General 
Patrice MacMahon's 2nd (African) Corps, to launch a 
series of diversionary attacks in the general direction of 
Palestro, prior to rejoining the main body. But the first 
clash took place on 20 May at Montebello south of the Po. 
General Elie F. Forey's division, roughly 6,000 strong, 
showed such e/an routing a reconnoitring Austrian force 
more than twice its strength with losses to match, that the 
admiring Piedmontese coined the phrase /a furia francese. 
This feat was repeated on 31 May when 3rd Zouave Regi- 
ment bayonet charged across two water obstacles south of 
Palestro capturing five guns and shattering an Austrian brig- 
ade. 

Once it became clear that the allies were marching on 
Milan, instead of Piacenza in imitation of the first Napoleon 
as he had anticipated, Gyulai tardily woke up to the urgency 
of defending the Lombardy capital. Surprisingly no real 
effort was made to hold the highly defensible line of the 
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The decisive French assault upon La Spia d'Italia (the tower before Solferino) made by the 13 battalions of voltiguers arid 
chasseurs of the Imperial Guard with close artillery support (top right) from their two attached batteries. 


180-yard-wide Ticino. But when on 4 June the leading 
Frenoh formations approached the road-rail center of 
Magenta, four miles east of the river, they ran into heavy 
opposition from 61,000 Austrians including brigades of 
1st Corps, newly arrived after 14 days of almost continuous 
rail travel between Prague and Milan. 

The close nature of the country, a vast spread of orchards 
cut up by streams and irrigation canals, precluded elaborate 
maneuver. Like Inkerman in the Crimean War, Magenta 
was a 'soldier's battle', particularly when the 48,000 French, 
having driven-in the outer defenses, became involved in 
savage street fighting. The Austrians had turned every 
house into a miniature fortress, and 'in solidly furnished 
rooms, across overturned tables and splintered chairs, in the 
broken glass of fallen pictures and the relics of smashed 
china ornaments, up and down narrow staircases, a furious 
mass of men fought it out with the bayonet," 

The brunt of the fighting was borne by 5,000 grenadiers 
of the French Imperial Guard, still in the First Empire-style 
uniform, and MacMahon's African units; Algerian tira//- 
leurs (Turcos), Foreign Legion (five battalions or about 
3,000 men present), zouaves, and chasseurs d'Afrique. 
Very heavy losses were sustained, including an abnormally 
high percentage of senior officers. Généra/ de Division 
Charles M. E. Espinasse was killed, sword in hand, leading 
a company attack on a barricade. Colonel de Chabriére 
received a bullet in the forehead, at the head of his 2nd 
Battalion, 2nd Foreign Legion Regiment which took 80 
per cent casualties. 

Magenta, as well as giving its name to a light purplish-red 
dye invented around 1859, initiated the French custom of 
decorating a standard, that of the 2nd Zouaves was hung 
with the Legion d'Honneur. A cantiniere, Antoinette Tre- 
moreau—one of the uniformed girls of doubtful morals 
who followed armies to war dispensing drink and first aid 
received the same decoration for keeping the standard 
aloft when its bearer had been killed. 

At 7pm MacMahon made his oft-quoted remark; ‘Voici 
la Legion! L'affaire est dans la sacl’ (‘The Legion's here! 
It's in the bag !)—but it was not until 3am on 5 June that 
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Magenta was finally cleared. Fighting had lasted 17 hours 
claiming 4,585 French and 10,226 Austrian casualties 
including 3,000 prisoners. 

Even so, Gyulai could still have retrieved the situation. 
Barely half his force had been committed. A vigorous 
counter-offensive might well have recaptured Magenta 
from the exhausted, depleted French. Instead he ordered a 
general retreat SE past Milan, 12 miles from the battlefield. 

MacMahon was summoned to the Emperor on the morn- 
ing of 6 June and embraced by a jubilant Napoleon 
announcing that ‘| hereby name you Marshal of France and 
Duke of Magenta. General Count Emile F. Fleury, 
Napoleon's ADC and a great personal friend, strongly 
disapproved: 'Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's—No! It was not General MacMahon who won 
the Battle of Magenta. It was the Emperor, who by his 
presence in the most dangerous position inspired the 
grenadiers and zouaves of his guard with his own inflexible 
courage." 

It was unimportant who could claim the laurels. What 
mattered was that Magenta constituted a major allied 
victory, Gyulai had hastily abandoned the whole of Lom- 
bardy. On 7 June, in brilliant sunshine, and deliriously 
welcomed by the inhabitants, the combined Franco- 
Piedmontese army made its entry into Milan, the two mon- 
archs riding side by side at its head. But below the surface 
all was not well. Napoleon was furious that not a single 
Piedmontese unit had fought at Magenta; the troops were 
commenting that their allies were obviously prepared to 
die to the last Frenchman. King and Emperor were never- 
theless reconciled by the historic importance of the occasion, 
while, according to the 2nd Legion war diary, ‘The men 
found the girls pretty and soon acquired a taste for Chianti 
and Asti." 

News of Magenta and its proof of Gyulai's incompetence 
roused Viennese public opinion. The Field Marshal was 
sacked and 29-year-old Emperor Franz Josef (in Verona 
from 26 May) though totally lacking in military experience, 
decided to emulate his enemies by taking command him- 
self. By the time he did so, on 18 June, his forces had (after 


1830s with the Foreign Legion, turcos and zouaves, fought in the battle as part of Desvaux's division. 


their unnecessarily long retreat), regrouped to the east of 
the River Chiese which runs midway between Brescia and 
Mantua. Here they were well deployed to resist the next 
allied thrust. But Franz Josef caused immediate dismay by 
insisting on a further withdrawal behind the Mincio, a 
river running parallel to, and some 15 miles east of, the 
Chiese. His idea, perhaps sound in theory, was to lure the 
Franco-Piedmontese across the Mincio and thus trap 
them between the famous ‘Quadrilateral’ fortresses of 
Peschiera, Verona, Legnago, and Mantua. 

The maneuver was duly executed, only to be followed by 
bitter discussions in which the Emperor allowed himself 
to be persuaded that a quick victory was urgently needed 
to restore morale and wipe out the stain of Magenta. By 
re-occupying the ground between the Mincio and the 
Chiese the Austrians would,have a springboard for a 
surprise attack on the advai g allies. Accordingly the 
cumbersome staff machine was set in motion and for the 
second time in four days the Austrians crossed the Mincio 
on 23 June, 

It was undoubtedly a wise move, The Austrians knew the 
terrain well. It had often served as the ground for extensive 
peacetime maneuvers, The northern flank was sealed by 
Lake Garda; to the south, beyond the village of Medole, 
opened an ever-widening plain. In the center, the expanse 
of interspersed cornfields and orchards was broken up by 
shrub-covered hills surmounted by walled villages. From 
the middle of this broken ground rose the village of Solferino 
dominated in turn by a mound on which stood a square, 
semi-ruined, medieval tower, La Spia d'Italia. An incon- 
gruously large walled cemetery, to be converted into a 
fortress, stood guard over Solferino's western approach. 

The village was also the hub of a defensive system the 
Austrians had constructed for their maneuvers ; it was now 
to stand them in good stead, A line of trenches crowned 
Cavriana ridge and protected Cavriana village just to the 
south and adjoining Monte Fontana. Subsidiary strong 
points were strung out north on the Madona della Scoperta 
and San Martino heights, and south-round the villages of 
Guidizzolo, Rebecco, and Medole. 
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By the evening of the 23rd, the Austrians had fully re- 
occupied all these positions, Franz Josef making a solid 
house his HQ at Cavriana. What they did not know was 
that on the evening of the 22nd, Solferino had been entered 
by a zouave battalion who had spent the night there, only 
pulling out in the morning of the 23rd when their sentries 
spotted the 'white mass’ of Austrian uniforms swarming 
over the nine bridges laid across the Mincio. The allies had 
in fact crossed the Chiese on the 21st, and halted for a rest 
on the 22nd, apart from the zouave patrol. The extraordinary 
thing about this reconnaissance is that although the 
zouaves reported the Austrian advance to the Corps 
commander who immediately informed Napoleon's Chief 
of Staff, Marshal Jean B. P. Vaillant, this 69-year-old 
veteran of Waterloo did not consider the news worth 
reporting to the Emperor. 

As both allies and Austrians neglected to make any 
sustained reconnaissance, the two vast armies spent the 
whole of the day, a bare two miles apart, without being 
fully aware of the other's presence. Thus when both began 
a tentative forward movement in the semi-darkness pre- 
ceding dawn of the 24th, the head-on clash of leading 
units came as a surprise. Yet allies and Austrians were to 
face each other along a continuous 10-mile front. 


Allied concentration in the center 

The allied left, starting beside hake Garda—was held by 
Victor Emmanuel's 55,584 Piedmontese, now brought up 
to five infantry divisions and one of cavalry, as well as a 
division of 3,120 Cacciatori di Alpi (‘hunters of the Alps’) 
under Giuseppe Garibaldi, perhaps the only true ‘freedom 
fighter' of modern times, operating independently on the 
fringe of the Alps; the artillery arm still mustered only 90 
cannon. With two Corps, Marshal Canrobert's 3rd and 
General Adolphe Niel's 4th, (44,000 men) strung out to 
the right beyond Medole, Napoleon concentrated a solid 
mass of 52,000 troops in the center—1st Corps (Marshal 
Achille Baraguey d'Hilliers) and 2nd Corps (MacMahon), 
the 14,000-strong Imperial Guard under Marshal Regnault 
de Saint Jean d'Angely and the cavalry reserve. The 
combined armies fielded 173,603 infantry, 14,553 cavalry 
and 522 guns. 

The Austrians were able to align two armies, each of 
four Corps, the Austrian Corps being smaller than the 
French. The much-loved septuagenarian General Count 
Franz von Schlick commanded the right-wing First Army, 
consisting of 1st, 5th, 7th and 8th Corps; Second Army 
(2nd, 3rd, 9th and 11th Corps) on the left being under 
Field Marshal Count von Wimpffen whose social climbing 
had already earned him the unfortunate nickname of 'the 
Begging Friar’. Franz Josef was outnumbered in infantry, 
but this discrepancy (146,635 to 173,603) was largely 
offset by his advantage in cavalry, the artillery's 688 guns, 
and his 223 infantry battalions averaging 200 more men 
each than the 298 Franco-Piedmontese. 

The French infantry were armed with the 1849 Minié 
rifled-barrel musket, effectively outranging Austria's Lorenz 
smoothbore weapon, but tactical doctrine still envisaged 
massed formations getting to grips with the cold steel of 
bayonet and sabre. More tactically significant, as at 
Magenta, were the rifled French cannon of 1842 pattern 
equipping about a third of the French artillery. Their 
superior range and accuracy were used to silence the more 
numerous Austrian smoothbore cannon after which the 
French guns moved in close to give supporting fire to their 
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infantry. The morale factor, moreover, heavily favored the 
allies. The Piedmontese fought for liberty, while the French 
rode the crest of a wave of nationalistic pride, convinced, 
after the Crimea and Magenta, that their army was the 
world's finest. The mantle of ‘La G/oire' now enveloped 
Napoleon Ill. 

The Austrians on the other hand had no such ideal. 
Mostly of sound peasant stock—Bohemian, Slav, Hun- 
garian and Italian—they were prepared to fight in return for 
meagre pay, but by now uneasily aware of the incompetence 
of their leaders. Rapport with their own regimental officers 
was reduced to a minimum since few could speak to them 
in their own tongue. Franz Josef, though genuinely con- 
cerned with their welfare, was incapable of unbending, 
and lacking in personal charisma. 

At 7am on 24 June, a shirt-sleeved Napoleon was 
breakfasting unhurriedly in his HQ at Monte Chiaro, just 
to the east of the Chiese, when one of MacMahon's ADCs 
arrived with the news that battle was already joined. The 
Emperor was inclined to be sceptical till, at brief intervals, 
ADCs sent by both Baraguey d'Hilliers and Niel, galloped 
up with identical information. Leaving his meal unfinished, 
Napoleon drove by carriage to Castiglione five miles farther 
down the road and scene of his uncle's victory in 1796. 
Around 8am the Emperor climbed the bell-tower of Chiesa 
San Petro to study the ground with a telescope. A single 
glance made it clear that the ADCs were not exaggerating ; 
the whole 10-mile front was ablaze. At the same time he 
came to a rapid conclusion. Solferino was the key. It was 
already under fire from Napoleon's new rifled artillery 
2,500 yards away. Once the village was in French hands, 
the two Austrian armies, split by a solid wedge, could be 
defeated separately. 


Emperor in line of fire 

Exchanging the carriage for a horse, with an escort of 
his Cent-Gardes and a squadron of Imperial Guard Guides, 
Napoleon galloped to the front, riding up so close to the 
Austrian lines in his anxiety to show himself to his men, 
that a bullet carried off his left shoulder epaulette, and two 
of his escort were wounded. 

As the early fighting had developed without any planning 
on the part of the opposing commanders, confusion reigned 
in both camps. At about 3am both sides had pushed out 
cautious patrols prior to a planned general advance with 
the intention of surprising the enemy. As a result, when the 
patrols bumped into each other in the semi-darkness, 
surprise was mutual. It was that rare thing, an encounter 
battle. When Napoleon arrived on the scene, Corps 
commanders were desperately endeavoring to establish 
cohesion in their own formations and communication 
with their neighbors. One-armed Baraguey d'Hilliers (1st 
Corps) was the most heavily engaged from about 6am. 
Napoleon, his mind obsessed by the necessity of capturing 
Solferino without delay, instructed MacMahon to swing 
left to give 1st Corps maximum support. To quell the newly 
appointed Marshal's fears of this opening a dangerous 
gap between himself and Niel's 4th Corps, the Emperor 
promised to plug the gap with 6,800 reserve cavalry, and 
to reinforce 1st and 2nd Corps with the 7,700 voltigeurs 
and chasseurs of his guard. 

By 8am the front had split into four local battles. On the 
extreme right, Canrobert had been thrown on the defensive. 
Niel on the other hand, had made considerable progress 
after taking Medole in three hours, but was now isolated, 


his southern flank dangerously exposed. On the extreme 
left, ill-concerted attacks were thrown in by the Pied- 
montese, who lacking any rifled weapons, were twice 
beaten back with heavy losses by Hungarian General 
Count Ludwig August von Benedek's 20,000-strong 8th 
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Corps, now in victorious possession of the San Martino 
heights. Though Baraguey d'Hilliers had made initial local 
gains in the center where the main action had developed, 
neither he nor MacMahon were making any further im- 
pression on the Solferino and Cavriana defenses. It was 
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not until just before 10am that two divisions overran the 
lower slopes of Solferino, only to be pinned down by 
heavy fire from a strongly held redoubt on the dominating 
Monte di Cipressi. 

Remembering how his uncle's reluctance to commit the 
elite Imperial Guard had robbed the victory of Borodino 
(1812) of its fruits, Napoleon ordered his vo/tigeurs and 
chasseurs to take the hill whatever the cost. Cheering their 
Emperor enthusiastically as they passed, these superb 
light infantry began to scale the slopes hauling light cannon. 
In spite of concentrated defensive fire, the guns were 
brought into action at 300 yards blasting a series of breaches 
in the walls through which two regiments swarmed, to 
sweep the Austrians out with the bayonet. They had 
stormed both La Spia d'Italia and Monte di Cipressi after 
ordinary line infantry had failed twice. Renewing their 
attacks, 1st and 2nd Corps converged on and cleared 
Solferino in the Magenta style with the exception of the 
fortified cemetery, where a determined handful of Tyrolean 
jägers hung on till late afternoon before being over- 
whelmed by a Foreign Legion battalion. By 2pm Cavriana, 
the last major Austrian central position, had been stormed 
by the voltigeurs given magnificent support from General 
Edmond Leboeuf's artillery of the Guard which was man- 
handled up steep heights. Victory seemed within Napoleon's 
grasp. 


"Men and horses fell silently’ 

At this moment of crisis, Franz Josef displayed an admir- 
able calm. Realizing that only an immediate counterstroke 
could prevent total collapse, he ordered von Wimpffen's 
First Army to strike through the gap between Niel and 
Canrobert, seize Castiglione, then turning inwards fall on 
the French center from the rear. The counter-attack was 
delivered with great determination. Describing the pre- 
liminary bombardment, one of Canrobert's staff wrote: 
‘The flying shot churned up the soil where swathed corn 
and the bodies of those in the sleep of death intermingled. 
Branches of trees snapped at its impact, with a queer dry 
sound, while men and horses fell silently." 

Niel's right was rolled up, and the advance only halted 
when the French massed 42 guns to mow down the Austrian 
columns' leading files. A counter-attack by chasseurs-à- 
cheval and hussars that forced these columns to form 
square was cut up by Austrian cavalry. Thus aided by their 
horsemen and brilliantly led by Prince Karl von Windisch- 
graetz, most popular of Franz Josef's generals, the infantry 
reformed and again moved forward, when the Prince was 
mortally wounded. Though, like £/ Cid, he had himself 
strapped to his saddle, he collapsed, and as his dead body 
was dragged over the ground, his men wavered, then began 
to fall back. 

At this critical moment von Wimpffen lost heart. Ignoring 
Franz Josef's instructions to press on whatever the cost, 
he ordered his commanders to break off the action at 3.30pm 
and make for the Mincio bridges. In a final desperate 
attempt to save the day, Prince Alexander of Hesse, the 
Tsar's brother-in-law, put himself at the head of two 
Austrian infantry divisions and attacked 2nd Corps at 
Monte Fontana which its African regiments had taken by 
2pm. Initially flung back, the French infantry in turn made 
à succession of bayonet charges headed by the 70th Line 
Regiment and the Turcos. The attack was halted, and the 
remnants of the two divisions joined in the now general 
retreat. 
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GRENADIER, FRENCH IMPERIAL GUARD 


Except for les pantalons rouge (hallmark of the French 
Army from 1829 until 1914), the rifled M1849 musket and 
the more modern styling, this grenadier à pied is a direct 
copy of his grandfather in Napoleon l's Imperial Guard of 
1804-15. Napoleon Ill revived his uncle's famous corps in 
1854. The three regiments of grenadiers (nine battalions 
or over 5,000 men) fought with distinction at Magenta and 
Solferino but hardly again before dissolution in 1870. 


HUSSAR, KAISER FRANZ JOSEF HUSSAR 
REGT. Nr. 1 


A Austrian cavalry was superior in numbers and quality to 
its foes at Solferino, but due to mishandling proved not 
as useful. The 1st Hussars had 8 squadrons with 1,040 men 
inthe battle and dated from 1688 as an imperial unit. 
Note the emperor's initials on the sabertache, and the 
Hapsburg black/yellow cockade with an eagle on the shako. 
œ The death of Col. Malleville in the attack on Solferino 

village, one of 13 French colonels killed in action. 


Malcolm McGregor 


Meanwhile, French victory in the center and on the right, 
had saved the Piedmontese from destruction. After smash- 
ing the original assaults in which two Piedmontese divisions 
had been decimated, Count Benedek drove General 
Giovanni Orlando's division from the Madona pella 
Scoperta heights and was preparing for the coup de grace, 
when he received an urgent despatch at 4pm from Franz 
Josef, ordering him to withdraw immediately east of the 
Mincio. 

It was 5pm and still stiflingly hot when a thunderstorm 
suddenly broke accompanied by a monsoon-like downpour. 
It churned the battlefield into a gluey swamp, putting an 
end to all the fighting except around San Martino where it 
resumed after 20 minutes. The weather change was 
Napoleon's excuse for failing to order a pursuit which 
could have changed an orderly Austrian retreat into a 
sauve-qui-peut. Assessed at nearly 22,000 including 6,000 
prisoners with 30 guns and only two colors, the beaten 
army's casualties could have been doubled had the passage 
of the Mincio been disputed. Benedek fought on to cover 
the reteat until 9pm, leading a final charge himself that 
secured his own Corps an unmolested withdrawal with 
bands playing and colors flying. 

By then, however, Napoleon had only one aim; to end 
the fighting. To begin with, the spectacle of the battlefield, 
heaped with almost 40,000 casualties appalled him. The 
French had again reaped an ample harvest of ‘La Gloire‘, 
but at the cost of another 11,670 fallen—to say nothing of 
5,521 Piedmontese. Shirts had to be used as bandages 
because vital medical supplies still lay in Genoa's docks 
due to the transport shortage. Next day, after visiting one of 
the field hospitals, veritable charnel houses, Fleury says of 
his Emperor: ‘Tears ran down into his moustache’, and 
that 'half fainting, sweating', he murmured, ‘The price of 
glory is too high'. 

Another witness to the carnage was a 31-year-old Swiss 
civilian, Jean Henri Dunant. The spectacle, particularly of a 
field hospital set up in Castiglione's church, so appalled him 
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FRENCH A The Emperor views the field with his glittering staff. 
CANTINIERE 7 In the distance are the key objectives, Solferino tower 
OF HEAVY and Cypress hill, which Napoleon ordered to be taken at 
CAVALRY any cost. Like his uncle a gunner by training, Napoleon 
made sure his rifled 12pdrs got into action (right). 

<This fetching auxiliary dispensed water and liquor, but 
hardly compensated for inadequate medical services. 


that he wrote a book on the horrors of Solferino and 
founded the International Red Cross Committee (1863). 
In 1864 Dunant's efforts to alleviate wartime suffering 
resulted in the first Geneva Convention. A cold statistical 
examination of Solferino's human price is revealing. Overall, 
the two sides had not suffered severely by either past 
Napoleonic or imminent American Civil War standards, 
with Austria losing 11 per cent of her combatants and the 
allies just under 10 per cent. The figures also reveal that the 
defenders killed and wounded more men than they lost as 
well as taking 2,700 prisoners of their own, an indication 
of a closely fought battle. Four Austrian Army Corps took 
more than 18 per cent losses. Count von Stadion's 5th, 
defending Solferino itself, had the heaviest proportionate 
loss of these including a quarter of the grand total of pris- 
oners but remarkably not an officer among them. Niel's 
French 4th Corps's 21 per cent loss earned its commander 
a Marshal's baton to pair MacMahon's. 

Napoleon's desire for peace was also motivated by 
political reasons. He had no wish to humiliate Franz Josef 
or further weaken Austria. Worried by Prussia's uncom- 
promising militancy, he hoped a future Paris-Vienna axis 
might curb Berlin's dreams of expansion. 

On 7 July, Fleury, acting as French imperial envoy 
arrived in Verona, Franz Josef's HQ, to arrange an armistice, 
Welcomed as a valued friend, the Austrian Emperor asked 
'all sorts of questions about the Emperor's health with a 
solicitude which pleased me enormously'. Fleury laid the 
foundations of the Peace of Villafranca (11 July) by which 
Austria ceded Lombardy but was allowed to retain Venetia. 
It was a 'gentleman's agreement' between two great 
powers, but one which infuriated both Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour. They had not been consulted about the ar- 
mistice; the terms of Villafranca were presented as an 
ultimatum. With justification, they felt that the promises of 
Plombiéres had not been honored. Bitterness lingered. 
When in 1870, defeat by Prussia staring him in the face, 
Napoleon sent frantic appeals for Italian help, Victor 
Emmanuel, now first king of a united Italy, turned a deaf ear 

* to his pleas. Patrick Turnbull 


TUNG Islet 


'Blade Force' called for speed and daring: isolated, heroic 
actions in tiny, savage clashes in mountain and desert 


Four days after the British had broken through Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel's line at Alamein on 4 November 
1942, the Allies under General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
landed in Morocco and Algeria. Eisenhower's political and 
military difficulties were very great; his troop build up was 
slow and he might have to fight the Vichy French, but he 
saw clearly that his strategic goal was Tunis. The sooner it 
could be captured the sooner would the Axis Forces in 
Africa be destroyed. 

The plan was to drop the British 1st Parachute Battalion 
on an airfield in Tunisia, and make a dash for Tunis with 
the only troops available—two brigades of infantry from 
the British 78th Division and a tiny armored task force 
based on the 17th/21st Lancers. The northern of the two 
routes to Tunis was to be taken by 36th Brigade while 11th 
Brigade took the southern. 'Blade Force', as the Lancers 
with their artillery, infantry and engineers were called, was 
to join up with the parachutists in the middle. American 
armored troops were to follow as quickly as possible. 
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AAA sergeant and private of the British First Army overlook 

the road to German-held Mateur—North Tunisia. The hilly 

terrain is idealfor ambush. 

A The British Daily Telegraph's front page headline. | 
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1 A column of German Panzer llls. The lead tank is armed wit 
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'h the long-barreled 50mm gun. Not only were the Axis tanks 


more formidable than those of the Allies, but their build up was also much swifter. 2 A German gun crew beside the 
mighty '88'. There were only four 88mm guns in the whole of Tunisia at the end of 1942. Two of these guarded Tunis 
itself. 3 British and American prisoners captured in the Tebourba Gap—9 December 1942. 


Axis High Command was completely surprised, but the 
Germans were at their best in an emergency. They saw, 
equally clearly, that if Eisenhower was not checked then 
their African army was doomed. They rushed-in tanks, 
infantry and, more important, aircraft from Italy. By 15 
November they had 81 fighters (including 14 new 
FW190As) and 28 Stuka dive-bombers on the seven 
Tunisian airfields and in their usual and practised way 
were forming efficient kampfgruppen (battle-groups) from 
reinforcements for Rommel available in Italy. Many of them 
were tough Panzer and parachute soldiers. These were 
soon thrusting out to locate the British 

So the stage was set for a series of savage clashes 
between small bodies of crack troops—tiny operations 
judged by the huge scale of the war in Russia or later in 
Europe, but no less significant for that. Military pundits 
have since severely criticized the Allied plan for too much 
improvisation and failure to concentrate, but it was a 
moment for speed and daring, resulting in isolated heroic 
actions by units operating out of the blue. There was no 
‘front’ as such; just ‘a very few troops and a lot of Africa" 
as one commander put it. A typical action was that on 
26 November by the 1st Battalion, 1st US Armored 
Regiment's Stuart light tanks which boldly raided the Axis 
airfield at Djedeida and shot up all 23 Stukas and 14 Me109s. 

The first and typical clash came on 17 November at the 
little village of Djebel Abiod, the junction of the important 
lateral road to Beja which connected the northern and 
southern routes to Tunis. The first British unit to arrive was 
6th Battalion, Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
plus 360th Battery Royal Artillery (eight 25pdrs), both 
green Territorial outfits. Ahead of them were patrols of 
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56th Reconnaissance Regiment scouting towards Mateur. 
They reported back that a column of German tanks and 
infantry was moving west. This was Kampfgruppe Witzig, 
formed from a detachment of parachute engineers acting as 
infantry with some 30 tanks, armored cars and the odd SP 
gun. As was usual practice, it was named after its com- 
mander Major Witzig. Due to their excellent discipline and 
uniform training, German soldiers—often strangers to each 
other and from different units—showed a remarkable 
aptitude for forming these emergency all-arms combat 
teams without fuss or the orders and explanations neces- 
sary in the British Army. 

The West Kents began to put the village in a state of 
defense at dawn on 17 November, to be rewarded at noon 
by Witzig's vanguard motoring unsuspectingly down the 
main street. When they were behind the forward platoon 
of the West Kents the well-sited infantry 2pdr AT guns 
opened up from a mere 100 yards from the flanks. Two 
tanks were knocked out with two shots and the German 
column strung out down the road came under intense 
small arms fire. But this was not the sort of trifle to upset 
soldiers whose reaction to danger was to attack. Panzer /// 
tanks were soon right inside the West Kents' position and a 
short and violent shooting match took place between 
their 50mm guns, the 2pdrs and the artillery 25pdrs. In the 
heat of the action 40 German tank crewmen were shot 
down by the Kentish riflemen as they baled out. 

The second round of the battle was more orthodox. The 
German infantry and their lorries disentangled themselves 
and backed away, while the remaining tanks and SP guns 
began a systematic bombardment of the British position to 
soften it up for a properly organized attack. After a trying 
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wait under heavy fire the defenders saw German infantry 
advancing and drove them off with intense and accurate 
fire before they could even close. At 1700 they withdrew 
to watch the unexpectedly dangerous 'Tommies' from a 
safer distance. Djebel Abiod was held in a secure grip; 
36th Brigade's other two infantry battalions and the rest of 
the artillery arrived. 

It looked, at this moment, almost as if 36th Brigade 
might win the race. The advance had to be made up a 
narrow road with mountains to the right and scrub and 
cork-oak forests down to the verges, but the brigade soon 
cleared it for 20 miles eastwards. Then 8th Battalion, The 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders fell into a deadly trap. 
The Germans with their unfailing tactical eye had selected 
two hills right and left of the road as the key outpost for 
the defensive perimeter they were setting up. They were 
called Djebel Azag and Djebel Ajred, But the bitter memory 
of the British troops will forever know them as 'Green 
Hill’ and ‘Baldy’. The Highlanders, not knowing that they 
were enemy-held, motored between them and were 
ambushed, losing 10 officers, 145 men and most of their 
heavy weapons. One platoon—alone and unsupported— 
battled to the top of Green Hill, only to have to withdraw 
at nightfall. Its leader, Lieutenant Dawson, was awarded 
the Military Cross for gallantry. 


Scythed down by Spandau fire 

On 30 November, a formal attack was launched with 
artillery support. Number 6 Commando (sent up to reinforce 
the Brigade) was directed on 'Green Hill', and the Royal 
West Kents on ‘Baldy’. The Buffs were ordered to hook 
round the position and exploit success. It failed. A frontal 
attack was, perhaps, unwise. Later in the war a German 
position like this would never have been attacked without 
at least 30 tanks and the support of 70-100 guns. The 
Commandos working through the cover of the woods on 
"Green Hill' were able to reach their objective.and skirmish 
successfully all day, but the West Kents were to find out the 
hard way what a German reverse slope defense meant. 
They reached the wide and rolling crests of 'Baldy' only 
to be scythed down by an interlocking cross fire of invisible 
Spandau MGs, while their own artillery observers had been 
knocked out or their radio set broken. After a brave and 
bitter fight, costing 11 officers and 150 men, 36th Brigade 
ordered them down and the attack was abandoned. The 
Germans had successfully barred the northern route to 
Tunis. 

For a moment it looked as if the Axis commanders had 
been equally successful on the southern route. The key 
objective there for the British was the little town of Medjez- 
el-Bab (Bab means 'gate' in Arabic). Here the road to Tunis 
crosses the wide shallow Medjerda river, The attack was a 
failure. It was planned to attack by night on both sides 
of the river—2nd Battalion, The Lancashire Fusiliers from 
the west and 5th Battalion The Northamptonshire Regiment 
which had crossed the river higher up, to circle round and 
attack the German rear from the east. 

Everything went wrong. At first light on 25 November 
the Northamptonshires clashed with a force of tanks and 
were driven off, and the German outposts held up the 
Fusiliers so long, killing their CO, that they were forced to 
cross the Medjerda in daylight with the sun in their eyes. 
Three companies waded the chest-deep river holding their 
weapons above their heads and scrambled up the 20ft 
banks on the far side to come under fierce MG fire. It was 


impossible to hold out, for there was no relief coming 
from the Northamptonshires, and it was very dangerous to 
try to withdraw by daylight. Luckily a Royal Artillery 
officer, Captain George Barker-Benfield, had crossed the 
river with his radio set tied to his back, and unleashing all 
24 guns of his Welsh Territorial 132nd Field Regiment, 
RA, covered the Fusiliers' orderly withdrawal. As they came 
back they saw the demolition charges laid by German 
engineers touched off. The 100ft span bridge for which 
they had been fighting so bitterly disappeared in a roar. 


Germans' extraordinary lapse 

Then came an extraordinary lapse on the part of the 
Germans, not fully explained to this day. Brigadier E. E. E. 
Cass of 11th Brigade determined to try again (without 
much hope, but he had to) and next day put in his third, 
fresh 1st battalion, The East Surrey Regiment. They found 
the position abandoned and the Germans gone! Within 
two hours his Royal Engineers were throwing a bridge 
across the Medjerda and early on 27 November the East 
Surreys had advanced 15 miles and entered the little town 
of Tebourba. Tunis was only 22 miles away, 

What had happened to the three battalions of Lieutenant 
Colonel Koch's 5th Parachute Regiment and their tanks, 
which had withdrawn in front of 11th Brigade? General 
Walther Nehring of 90 Corps, the local Axis commander 
probably did not appreciate how slow the Anglo-American 
build-up was, (The first US medium tanks did not arrive 
until 2 December.) His own flanks, like the British, were 
wide open and his force at Medjez-el-Bab looked danger- 
ously isolated, This feeling was strongly accentuated with 
Blade Force only 30 miles from Tunis and behind it. 
Djedeida, on his forward supply route, was wide open to 
its raiding tanks. 

The commander of the US 1st/1st Armored Battalion 
had not only put paid to 37 invaluable German fighters and 
bombers, grounded by wet weather, he had loosened up 
the whole German defense as well. In addition, Blade 
Force, brilliantly handled by Colonel Richard A. Hull of 
the 17th/21st Lancers (now Field Marshal Sir Richard Hull 
and a former Chief of Defence Staff) was beginning to 
exert strong pressure in the center. Nehring decided that a 
pause was necessary while he assembled a properly 
organized force for a counter-offensive. Meanwhile he was 
very concerned to cover the No-Man's-Land between the 
two main British axes of advance. 

There the vanguard of the whole British advance had 
been Lieutenant-Colonel James Hills 1st Parachute 
Battalion who, after their successful drop at Souk-el-Arba 
on 16 November, had advanced 40 miles NE to Beja and 
dominated the whole area astride the Beja-Sidi Nisr road 
and eastwards by a series of daring ambushes and raids. 

The Axis troops were unaccustomed to dealing with this 
type of commando warfare. Indeed, they believed it to be 
contrary to the usages of war and amounting almost to 
assassination. Lieutenant Mellor patrolled as far north as 
Mateur. He entered the town alone to shoot any stray 
Germans he found in the streets. Lieutenant Wandless 
entered a German outpost, killed an officer with his 
fighting knife and threw a bomb into a house used as a 
mess. All the soldiers were killed at dinner. Lieutenant 
Coxen, following his battalion commander's laconic order 
to ‘blow in, blow it up and blow out again’ raided a key 
German outpost—henceforth always known as 'Coxen's 
Farm’. 
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Cleasby-Thompson ambushed a column of six German 
armored and scout cars, destroying five and capturing one 
intact. The Colonel himself led the whole battalion on a long 
raid on an enemy position NE of Sidi Nisr, where he had 
discovered there was a mixed force of tanks and German 
and Italian infantry. As he had no AT weapons except for 
the light Hawkins AT mines carried by his engineer detach- 
ment and the 'sticky bombs' carried by the paratroopers, 
Hill staged a night attack. During the attack the explosives 
carried by the engineers blew up killing the entire detach- 
ment and alerted the enemy. Without hesitation the para- 
chutists charged into the enemy position—the exact 
locations of the strong points being revealed by the streams 
of tracer bullets coming from them. The 1st Battalion cap- 
tured 26 of the defenders but the German machine-gunners 
put up a hard fight and were all killed. 


Motor-cycle ambulance for the Colonel 

Colonel Hill found the three tanks and, beating on their 
armor with a long stick he always carried, demanded that 
the crews come out and surrender. Two did, but the third, 
responded by shooting him and another officer. They in 
turn were immediately bayoneted by the parachutists. 
Parachutists are tough and resourceful soldiers. They 
found an Italian motorcycle with a side car, put their 
wounded colonel and the other officer in it and, using the 
railways as a road, drove them bumping over the sleepers 
all night 11 miles to Sidi Nisr for treatment. Hill had three 
bullets in the chest and Captain Whitelock two in the neck 
and head. Both survived. 

These successes had two important results. The French 
rallied to the Allies—relieving General Eisenhower of one 
of his most pressing anxieties. The Germans, momentarily 
rocked back on their heels, were prevented from establish- 
ing a chain of outposts far out near the Algerian border 
which could harden up into a defensive perimeter as their 
build-up continued, Also, 1st Para had cleared the way for 
Blade Force to join them and begin offensive operations 
without in their turn having to cope with enemy ambushes 
or patrols. On 25 November Blade Force arrived in their 
arena of operations and on the 26th 1st Para came under 
Col. Hull's command. 

The main striking element of Blade Force was the 17th/ 
21st Lancers. These were outstanding soldiers who 
worshipped efficiency, whether on the polo field or adapting 
from cavalry to fight in tanks. They had three squadrons 
each of six of the unreliable and under-armored Crusader 
tanks with 6pdr guns, and 12 of the sturdy, slow Valentines 
with 2pdrs. There were two close-support Crusaders with 
3in howitzers firing smoke or HE shell per squadron HQ. 
These were invaluable. None were a match for Panzer IIIs 
and IVs, especially the lethal Mk IV Special, with its long- 
barrelled 75mm gun, which comprised a third of the 95 
German tanks now in Tunisia. (Intelligence kept telling. 
Blade Force that there were none in Tunisia. This enraged 
Hull, who collected a 75mm shell from a damaged Mk IV 
and dumped it on the erring officer's desk.) 

On 25 November all three squadrons of 17th/21st 
Lancers were successful in action. They found that the area 
chosen as their assembly point at the 'T'-Junction was held 
by the enemy. These were the first shots fired by the Regi- 
ment since World War | and their first ever as tank troops. 
They were to fight nine more small but fierce battles in the 
next 16 days. Blade Force virtually fought a campaign on 
its own, its ranks swelled by the attachment of 1st Para, 
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the 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers and the US tank Battalion. 
The squadrons all fought separately—sometimes alone, 
sometimes in company with the Americans, and often 
with 1st Para and twice with the Lancashire Fusiliers. 

By 1 December 17th/21st Lancers were down to 24 
tanks. In their last battle, on the 11th, when 'C' Squadron 
supported the Paras and the Fusiliers to break up a strong 
enemy attack on the 'T'-Junction, Major Kelly of the 
Fusiliers called on Second Lieutenant T. A. Lumley-Smith 
of the Lancers for help. Three companies of German troops 
were threatening to break the center of his thin line of 
defense, Lumley-Smith drove up with his last five (Valen- 
tine) tanks in line to a range of 800 yards and opened 
intense Besa MG fire on the enemy and kept it up until a 
counter-attack could be started. His final and successful 
effort was by two tanks commanded by two corporals. 

Blade Force was finally disbanded on 14 December. 
It had acquitted itself. bravely—fighting first north, then 
east, then north again and then east. At one stage it fought 
a defensive action, and withdrawing in one direction 
attacked in the opposite. The tanks outfought the German 
Panzers by sheer battle-craft and consummate gunnery 
skill, or in the case of the Americans (as the Lancers 
admiringly noted), courage. At one of the battles around 
Coxen's Farm they, in their little 123-ton Stuarts, knocked 
out eight Panzers in a bitter exchange which cost them 15 
tanks, All very gallant, but this piecemeal use had exhausted 
the only armored force by the time it was needed for the 
final dash for Tunis. It was to prove a terrible fiasco. 


Plan fine in theory, in practice ... 

Ihe plan, which was due to unfold on 29 November, 
looked pretty on a map but was woefully out of line with 
the facts. One battalion, the Northamptons, assisted by one 
battery of 25pdrs and the Grant medium tanks of Combat 
Command B, US 1st Armored Division, was to take 
Djedeida. Second Parachute Battalion under the redoubt- 
able Lieutenant- Colonel John D. Frost, was to make a drop 
from 44 Dakotas and attack Depienne airfield (which 
proved to be unoccupied and really only a landing strip) 
behind the Axis lines. The aim in view was to reduce the 
incessant dive-bombing by the Luftwaffe which was 
gradually wearing down the British troops. When Djedeida 
was taken the British and US armor was to push on to 
Tunis and win the race. Djedeida was attacked twice. 
Each of two attacks on Djedeida failed, the Northamptons 
withering under deadly Spandau fire, and unsuppressed 
German AT guns smashing the Grant tanks of Combat 
Command B as they advanced over a flat exposed plain. 
The armored exploitation was called off, and Frost and his 
battalion had to fight back 20 miles through enemy territory 
chased by German tanks and armored cars. He lost 16 
officers and 248 men out of 460. 

On 1 December Major General Karl Fischer, commander 
of the arriving 10th Panzer Division, was ready to strike 
back. The scattered British battalions were ripe for 
harvesting. To follow the Battle of the Tebourba Gap the 
peculiar British dispositions must be understood. The 11th 
Brigade had been advancing along the road to Djedeida 
and ended up with its isolated battalions in ‘line ahead’. 
At the back end the Northamptons were in reserve. 
Behind them was brigade HQ and some of the Gunners, 
then the East Surreys’ battalion group and then in front 
the 2nd Battalion, The Hampshire Regiment, brought up 
from 78th Division's third brigade. So 11th Brigade's 
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advance towards Tunis. The 36th Infantry Brigade had to takes off from a Luftwaffe airfield. Axis air supremacy 
make its way between the infamous 'Green Hill’ and was vital to the German grip on Tunis. Most of their 
'Baldy'. Blade Force made for Tunis via Sidi Nisr and troops and equipment were brought in by air from 
Coxen's Farm. The Allies finally took Tunis in May 1943 airfields in Sicily. 
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CRUSADER III, 6th ARMOURED DIVISION 


^ Along with the Valentine, the Crusader Ill formed the 
main armor of the 6th Armoured Division of the British 
First Army. Initially it was used primarily by the 17/21 
Lancers. This tank was also referred to as the Cruiser 
Mk VI. As a fighting machine it had a number of faults— 
one being too poor engine cooling. Also, although the 
type used in Tunisia was armed with a 6pdr gun in place 
of the original 2pdr, it was still under-gunned like most 
British tanks of the period. 


‘front’ was facing NW, but they were open to attack from 
the north and south. The rest of US 1st Armored Division 
was coming up to join in the fray, Blade Force less the 
Lancers, who were in the Tebourba area doing some much- 
needed maintenance, had spotted an enemy build-up 
around Chouigui and were preparing to block it. 

Fischer had organized four kampfgruppen with a total of 
about 100 tanks including three new much-vaunted 
Tigers. With these he planned to attack the Hampshires 
frontally and at the same time envelop 11th Brigade from 
left and right. Kampfgruppe 'Djedeida' was to attack the 
Hampshires frontally, Koch was to go for the East Surreys 
bridgehead at El Bathan while Luder (20 tanks) and Hude/ 
(40 tanks) were to brush Blade Force at Chouigui aside 
and cut into the depth of 11th Brigade's strung-out po- 
sitions in the Tebourba Gap. It was not lack of will that 
prevented Fischer from annihilating 11th Brigade but the 
stupendous defense put up by the British and Americans— 
especially the Hampshires, East Surreys and the Royal 
Artillery's 25pdr crews. 

On 1 December 11th Brigade was hit from the front, 
center and rear. Major Lüder's battle group, coming down 
from the north, threatened to overrun brigade HO, but 
fortunately it lay close to 321st Field Battery, (25pdrs) and 
457th Light Battery (3.7in mountain howitzers), RA. 
These units destroyed six tanks in a spate of brisk shooting. 
Luder hauled off. Next day, 2 December, 13th US Armored 
Regiment, came up from Medjez-el-Bab, attacked Luder 
and held him, although at a heavy cost in tanks. Hude/ 
also coming in from the north, drove the Northamptons 
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c The Italian Fiat/Spa AB41 'Autoblindata' armored-car 
was both fast and maneuverable in desert conditions. One of 
its unusual features was the duplicated drive control—one 

at the front and one at the rear —which allowed the vehicle 

to be driven equally fast in either direction without 

needing to turn around. Main armament 7x20mm gun, 
two MGs; Weight 73 tons; Engine 4.99 litre six-in-line 
T00bhp operated by six forward and reverse gears. 

Crew four. 


from their position, but the East Surreys repulsed Koch at 
El Bathan. The most bitter fighting took place forward of 
Tebourba, where the Hampshires held off Battle Group 
'"Djedeida' for three days. 

Lieutenant Colonel William C. Lee, commanding the 
Hampshires, disliked his allotted position intensely. He 
had asked to be allowed either to attack Djedeida on his 
own and hold it, or to fall back and form a common front 
with the East Surreys. Both pleas were turned down and the 
battalion stayed in its lonely position—grimly to fight it out. 
On 1 December 'Djedeida' attacked with infantry only to be 
driven off. The Hampshires were extremely aggressive 
from first to last, meeting any breach of their positions with 
an immediate counter-attack. 

The second day was more costly. The enemy brought up 
tanks and an extraordinary melee took place at close range. 
Olive groves covered the floor of the valley in which the 
battle was being fought. So the defending gunners only 
saw some of their targets when they were practically face 
to face. For some time the tanks were actually inside the 
Hampshire's position, wiping out one platoon at a range 
of only 20 yards, while Captain Thomas, seeing the accom- 
panying infantry as a greater threat than the tanks, left them 
to the AT guns and led his platoon in a bayonet charge 
through the attacking tanks to drive the panzergrenadiers 
back. But the pressure was too great. All that was left of 
Thomas's company by nightfall was himself, a sergeant 
and five men. Brigade HO then gave orders to withdraw 
and Lee was at last allowed to take his shattered battalion 
to form a flank to the East Surrey's position that night. 


FIAT/SPA AB41 'AUTOBLINDATA' 


The East Surreys had not been having an easy time either. 
Their battle had in fact been going on behind the Hamp- 
shires, and Lee was merely withdrawing from one hot spot 
to another. But it was a narrower front, with the River 
Medjerda on the right flank and the hills on the left. The 
key to his position was Point 186 on his left occupied by 
the Surreys. Next day the Germans mounted the most 
determined attack on both battalions. The Surreys were 
driven back on to their guns, where seven out of the eight 
25pdrs, of 322nd Battery, were knocked out. The one 
remaining gun was manned by the sole survivor of the 
crews, Sergeant Eustace and a gunner from a Bofors 40mm 
AA gun who came over to help him. There were 14 knocked- 
out tanks round the battery at the end of this bitter fight, 
one of which fell to the Battery Sergeant Major using a 
Boyes .55in AT rifle at point-blank range. 

The East Surreys were driven off Point 186 and this un- 
covered the Hampshires' left flank. Soon it was crowned 
by several Spandau posts firing down into their positions 
with deadly effect. British counter-attacks could now only 
be mounted by handfuls of men instead of companies or 
platoons. As a last, desperate, measure, Major H. W. Le 
Patourel led four men to the crest, shooting up and grenad- 
ing the MG posts, until all his men were dead or wounded 
except himself. He then made a lone charge with a pistol. 
Everyone believed him dead. He was awarded a posthumous 
Victoria Cross. Yet he survived and was later discovered 
alive, a prisoner in a hospital in Naples. 

Lee, still undaunted, at nightfall formed a close square 
around battalion HQ. He planned to rush Point 186 in the 


dark and then hold it for as long as he could. But, taking 
stock of the situation, he found that he was now down to 
200 men, many wounded, ammunition and water had run 
out and the enemy surrounded his battered force. Deter- 
mined not to surrender he ordered every men who could 
walk to get a weapon and form line. With Bren gunners 
firing from the hip and riflemen with bayonets fixed he 
charged out to freedom. As a final example of panache, 
believing the road back was still held, the men fell in in 
threes and with their colonel calling the step marched in 
formal order into Tebourba village. It was too late. The 
road was cut. The rest of 11th Brigade had gone, and the 
Hampshires had to take to the hills. On 6 December the 
survivors, four officers and 120 men, collected at Medjez- 
el-Bab. 

So ended the dash for Tunis. In stark military terms the 
honors went to Fischer. He had been ordered to slam the 
door on the British advance, and so he had. He had handled 
his battle groups brilliantly, taking 1,100 prisoners, 41 guns 
and 72 tanks. The British and the Americans, had lost the 
1942 race, but they held, and never lost, the start-line for 
the next one. 

Early in December Eisenhower and Lieutenant-General 
Sir Kenneth A. N. Anderson (British First Army) came up 
to see if one more drive might break through. But a new 
defender had appeared—the Tunisian winter. The deluge 
began, and General Mud took over. The 'race' was over. 
Tunis was not to fall until May 1943, after great battles 
using hundreds of tanks and guns. 

Shelford Bidwell 
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DUNS 


Take a World War Il machine-gun crew, dig them in under 
8ft of timber and earth, or box them up under 6ft of concrete 
and steel and you have a bunker. These bunkers, sited in 
depth with interlocking fields of fire, linked to mortar and 
gun emplacements, with wire and anti-tank obstacles, 
represent in Europe the Mannerheim, Maginot, Siegfried, 
Gothic, Gustav and Stalin Lines and in the Far East, 
Corregidor, Singapore, Tarawa, Iwo Jima and Okinawa, 

The men inside the bunker do not have to be brave, fit, 
or even very well trained. As long as they keep their 
weapons in action they can pin down an enemy advance 
for days and even weeks. 

A bunker is a very small target, sometimes only 10ft 
square. Unless it is individually targeted it can survive the 
heaviest artillery bombardments. An attacker only dis- 
covers the position when his lead section is caught in the 
open and trapped under fire. The problem then is to extricate 
the men without incurring further casualties and move up 
a ‘bunker-busting’ team to isolate and destroy the position. 

Between 1939 and 1943 the Germans had ample 
opportunity to develop bunker-busting drills, They based 
these on a combat team of four tanks (a zug or troop), a 
platoon of infantry and a section of combat engineers 
assisted by artillery. 

Before the team was sent in, the artillery would fire 
smoke and HE at the other bunkers in the area and conduct 
counter-battery fire. If artillery was lacking, the troops 
would call on the Luftwaffe to lay on a nerve-shattering 
Stuka dive-bombing attack. 

Under this protection the tanks and infantry would 
advance in tactical bounds covering one another and firing 
at the embrasures of the bunker. While two tanks halted to 
machine-gun any enemy movement in the area, two more 
breached the wire around the position, and the infantry 
and engineers moved through to close in on the bunker. 
Here they neutralized it with TNT, flame-thrower or pole- 
charge attacks. 

After their experiences at Dieppe in 1942 the British 
developed several specialized tanks for attacking the bunker 
and fixed emplacements of the Atlantic Wall and Siegfried 
Line. These ‘Funnies’, based largely on the Churchill tank 
chassis, included bridgelayers, recovery vehicles and mine- 
clearing tanks, But the AVRE and the Crocodile were the 
most lethal pair. 

The AVRE (Armoured Vehicle Royal Engineers) was a 
converted Churchill Mk IIl or IV armed with a 290mm 
(11.4in) spigot mortar in place of a gun, The mortar, 


Assault on a concrete bunker given an additional sandbag 
protection to absorb blast. The German assault pioneers 
are using a Klief-type flamethrower, at a place not 
identified, in July 1942. 


BUSTING 


known as a Petard, fired a refuse-bin-sized 401b HE bomb 
up to 80 yards. The Crocodile (converted Churchill Mk 
VII) was a flame-thrower with a range of 80 to 120 yards 
in 80 one-second bursts from a full 9-ton trailer with 
400 gallons of fuel projected by five bottles of compressed 
nitrogen. 

Second Lieutenant Andrew Wilson watched a pre- 
D-day demonstration of a Crocodile in a training area in. 
Suffolk : ‘Suddenly there was a rushing in the air, a vicious. 
hiss. From the front of the tank a burning yellow rod shot 
out, Out and out it went, up and up, with a noise like the 
slapping of a thick leather strap. The rod curved and 
started to drop, throwing off burning particles. It struck 
the concrete with a violent smack. A dozen yellow fingers. 
leapt out from the point of impact, searching for cracks 
and apertures. All at once the pill-box was engulfed in 
fire—belching, twisting, red-roaring fire. And clouds of 
queer-smelling, grey-black smoke. 

* "A bit high", shouted Benzecry. 

'As he spoke there was another rushing. This time the 
rod went clean through an embrasure, smacking, belching, 
roaring. The flame shot out through the back of the pill- 
box, fanning like a blow-torch. 

' "Lovely, lovely." * 

Another young commander of Churchill tank troops 
recalls the way the Funnies dealt with a bunker on the 
Siegfried Line. It had three embrasures, sited to cover 
360°, and was made of 4in-thick steel set in 2ft of concrete. 
'A tough nut' as Lieutenant John Foley recalls, but the 
tanks and Funnies had evolved a drill for bunkers: ‘First 
of all we isolated the chosen pillbox by firing lots of smoke 
to blind its neighbours. Then we fired high explosives at 
the embrasures, and sometimes this was sufficient to 
persuade the pillbox crew that the war held no future for 
them. But if not, we had a very effective weapon in the 
shape of one of the Funnies: they called it an AVRE.. . 
This usually succeeded in blasting the embrasure wide 
open and causing the occupants to lose all further interest 
in the campaign. 

‘Yet sometimes it didn't, and then we carried out the 
third movement of the drill which was to bring a flame- 
throwing tank. This squirted flame right into the gaping 
hole made by the AVRE, and the effect inside must have 
been terrible. 

"There was no further movement to this drill; it wasn't 
really necessary." 

By October 1944 the Americans had come up against 
some of the toughest stretches of the Siegfried Line. They 
had to tackle these without the help of Funnies. 

Though an infantryman can clear a bunker with grenades, 
pole charges or a flame-thrower, it is often impossible to 
get within effective range when the position is surrounded 
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E 
4 US combat engineers duck as a big charge destroys a 
German bunker. near. r Cherbourg, June 1944. 

> German assault troops using a flammenwerfer against 
a | bunker, u using ridged ground as cover. 


by mines, barbed wire and contains an enemy who is 
shooting back. The American solution was to withdraw 
out of small-arms range and, as one German officer com- 
plained, use 155mm (6.1in) guns as ‘snipers’ weapons’. 

An M12 self-propelled 155mm gun halted about 1,000 
to 1,200 yards om the bunker. Here it was out of small 
arms range but could fire accurately. It put about 10 rounds 
into the bunker. This would not penetrate the 14in steel 
cupolas of some positions but it would shatter most 
bunkers, though complete destruction, possible at 300 
yards or less, depended on the quality of the concrete 
used in their construction. But whatever the effect on the 
concrete a wartime report stated that 'the projectile pro- 
duces casualties and lowers morale of the pill-box 
occupants’. 

Some US units. already had experience in attacking 
massive concrete positions. In late June 1944 they 
captured heavily defended Cherbourg. Besides the usual 
techniques of direct fire by tanks and hand-; -placed demo- 
lition charges, they also used oil rig drills to bore through 
the rock and earth above the deep underground HQ of the 
garrison commander. Lieutenant General Karl von Schlieben. 
Charges were then. dropped down these shafts, and the 
ventilation outlets attacked. The Germans were eventually 
forced out when the air became foul and | poisonous. 

It was usually the combat engineers of all nations who 
had the responsibility for attacking fixed positions. In the 
Pacific theater US Marine and Army Engineers developed 
their own methods for bunkers and fortified caves. The 
Japanese were far. more stubborn than the Germans and 
would die rather than come out and surrender. Their 
positions were strongly built and often inaccessible to 
tanks or guns. Though they often lacked cement and con- 
crete they made up for this by using palm logs and coral 
rock to reinforce caves and bunkers. 

The favorite weapon for attacking these positions was 
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the satchel charge. It weighed about 241b and had a 10- 
to 15-second fuze fitted with a percussion igniter. It was 
highly portable and could be used more effectively than a 
pole charge. The drill was for an infantry section to cover 
three engineers—each carrying a charge and some phos- 
phorous grenades. The first engineers would throw the 
grenades into the cave, to blind the occupants, and then 
follow up with the charge. It was thrown as far to the rear 
of the cave as possible since the farther back it landed the 
better the blast effect. Charges were often fitted with several 
dummy fuzes to confuse the enemy. Two or three satchel 
charges were normally. enough to completely block the 
cave, or destroy the bunker. 

Between 19 February and 25 March on lwo Jima in 
1945 the men of the US Marine 5th Engineer Battalion 
destroyed 165 concrete pillboxes and bunkers and 15 
larger bunkers and naval gun positions with HE and sealed 
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200 caves as well. This method of bunker busting required 
à cool bulldozer driver with an infantry support group. The 
driver would simply bulldoze rubble over the entrance to 
the cave or bunker, The infantry would cover the embrasures 
and shoot anyone who tried to interfere or dig his way out. 
This method was often quicker than trying to clear the 
caves which were deep and complex, though it was 
essential that all the exits were blocked since the inmates 
were known to work their way through tunnels and emerge 
at other openings. 

The biggest bunker-busting operation of World War II 
happened in the Philippines when US Army Engineers 
attacked Fort Drum in Manila Bay, On 13 April 1945 an 
'oil and flame' and a 'demolition' party of the 113th Combat 
Battalion were landed on the island fort. The demolition 
party laid 600Ib of TNT in the after-starboard stairwell, 
while the oil and flame party hauled a 4in invasion-weight 


1 Standard concrete bunker. 
2 Log-and-earth bunker. 

3 Shellfire into embrasure. 

4 Flamethrower against 
bunker, where (5) the flame 
kills by consuming the 
oxygen and asphyxiating 
the occupants. 

6 The shaped charge, No. 1 
(Beehive) Mk. 3, penetrates 
2.5ft of concrete, 9in of 
mild steel, or 6in of 

armor plate. A detonator 
cord; B Screw-cap; C 
Detonator; D Built-in 
primer; E 6.5Ib of HE; 

F Bronze cone. 
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<A Caves, natural bunkers, can present the same problems. 
Ittook TNT, flamethrowers and grenades to eliminate 
Japanese holed up in caves in Iwo Jima during 1945, 
<The psychological effect of a well-aimed flamethrower 
attack on the occupants of a bunker must be devastating. 
Death from fire or asphyxiation are equally horrific. 

The smoke resulting from an oil-based fire also acts 

asan ideal screen for follow-up assault. 

A An unusual conversion, An M4 Sherman is converted into 
atank-flamethrower by using US Navy Mk, 1 equipment 
and fitting the projector pipe into the barrel of the 

75mm M3 gun. Only 62 Shermans were used in this way 

in the Pacific theater. 


We would like to thank William Kimber Ltd., for permission 
to use extracts from ‘Flame Thrower’ by Andrew Wilson, 
and the Estate of the late John Foley for extracts from 
‘Mailed Fist’, 


teams was the flame-thrower. First used at Verdun by the 
Germans in World War |, it was a handy psychological 
weapon. A well-built bunker with good ventilation could 
withstand a flame-thrower attack as long as the inmates 
closed up their embrasures. But if the weapon could be 
played over the position long enough it would use up all 
the oxygen inside, Napalm too, first used in Europe and 
the Far East during 1945, might not burn the men inside 
the bunker but would certainly kill them because it would 
consume all the available oxygen, 

The German Model 42 f/ammenwerfer held 74 gallons 
of an oil mixture and had a range of about 25 to 35 yards. 
By the end of the war the Allies had developed their own 
weapons and the American M7 flame-thrower had the 
advantage of being able to project unignited fuel at a 
target as small as an embrasure opening, then follow it 


with a burst of flame. The realization that the weapon was 
as likely to terrorize an enemy into surrender as to kill him, 
led to research into fuel which would produce a bigger, 
more spectacular flame. This fuel was napalm based—a 
sort of petroleum jelly that was hotter and stickier than the 
German mixture. 

The American flame-thrower teams evolved a drill 
based on the principles of fire and movement, One or two 
men equipped with M7s would move up under cover. 
With them would go an infantry team which included two 
BAR (Browning Automatic Rifle) men. The BAR men would 
leap-frog forward covering one another and the flame- 
thrower crews until they were in a position to operate 
their weapons. By using two flame-throwers the attackers 
could direct an almost continuous stream of flame against 
the target. 

On Sword Beach at D-day, Lance Corporal Josef Háger 
an 18-year-old machine-gunner, became the victim of a 
flame thrower attack. In an overcrowded MG bunker he 
heard a British voice shout: 'All right Herman—you'd 
better come out!’ and a few moments later ‘You'd better 
give up Fritz!' The bunker was full of cordite fumes and 
crowded with 30 men, many of whom were Polish and 
Russian volunteers. As the British played the flame-thrower 
over the metal fairing of the air-shaft, the air became foul 
and indescribably hot. The metal of the fairing changed 
from grey to pink and then to red and finally white hot. The 
men attempted to conserve oxygen by breathing in unison, 
but they were eventually forced to surrender because the 
heat and foul air had destroyed what little remained of 
their morale. 

Morale is an important factor in bunker busting. The 
men in the bunker no longer hold the initiative and once 
they have revealed their position they know that their 
enemy is free to destroy them at his leisure. Only when a 
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